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R. We GRAND MASTER OF MASONS, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Worshipful Master, Officers, and Brethren, 

AS the representatives of that dignified body to which you 
owe your existence as a Lodge of Masons, we come to pay you 
our annual and fraternal salutations. We are not more strongly 
prompted to the performance of this service, by the duty we owe 
the R. W. G. Lodge in the various offices we fill, than by our own 
inclinations; for to persons interested, as we-are, in the prosperity 
of the craft, what can be more gratifying than to pursue and sur- 
vey its varied operations in the several departments of the insti- 
tution, from the unskilful, but well intended exertions of the dit- 
fident apprentice, to the maturer efforts of the industrious fellow 
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craft; from thence, to the sublimer performances of the expert 
master workman; and finally, to that perfect conclusion of the 
whole system to be found in the exalted degree of our order re- 
presented here, by the deputation with which I am honored, from 
our most holy grand royal arch chapter? 

What can be more gratifying than these things? Nothing, my 
brethren, if we have the pleasure to see you severally engaged 
with zeal and alacrity, fulfilling the obligations of your several sta- 
tions, to your own honor, and the advantage of the institution 
which has adopted you as its members. 

I say fulfilling the duties of your different stations; for per- 
haps, no error is more common in our sOciety, than the promo- 
tion of brethren to the highest honors of the lodge, before they 
have acquired that superior knowledge of the work of the craft, 
which, connected with the merit of a good personal character for 


sobriety, integrity, and industry, both in and out of lodge, ought 


alone to intitle any brother to expect them. It becomes me to say, 
that I forcibly feel in my own person, the force of this observa- 
tion. Raised by the favor of my brethren to this high station, with- 
out the years, experience, or leisure to acquire knowledge, which 
would give it dignity, and weight, and usefulness, while I look 
back with veneration and respect to my aged and honored prede- 
cessors, I look @grward almost with despondency. Yet I have the 
satisfaction to béfleve, that the same kindness, which has prema- 
turely thrown upon me the responsibility of a situation so far above 
my merits, will likewise aid me.in the discharge of its arduous 
duties. Thus assisted, my administration may be rendered not 
wholly useless—without such support, little would be my depen- 
dence on any labors of my own. And let_me press it upon you, as 
applicable to my case as well as others, that whenever the choice 
of the body for any particular office has fallen upon a brother, who 
has modesty enough to feel his own insufficiency, let his difficul- 
ties be lessened by the earnest and ingenuous cooperation and 
aid of all who have contributed to his advancement. 

To prize as we ought the importance of these stations, we 
must have proper conceptions of the dignity and excellence of the 
institution itself. And what institution can be more dignified, than 
one which travels not back a few centuries for the commencement 
of its existence, but whose origin is lost in the remotest antiquity; 
which has extended its ramifications into every part of the civi- 
lized world, and has boasted, as its patrons, the wisest statesmen, 
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the bravest heroes, and the most generous benefactors of the hu- 
man race, from our ancient grand master Solomon, down to Ame- 
rica’s best friend, our beloved and lamented Washington? What 
institution can be more excellent than one which inculcates piety 
towards God, love towards man, morality and justice iw all our ac- 
tions, and kindness and charity towards those of our fellow crea- 
tures, from whom fortune has withdrawn her smiles, and who, 
without our support, would Be compelled still to wander on the 
barren wilds of adversity and want. 

But I am not now, brethren, to pronounce the eulogy of our 
order. Your feelings anticipate all my praises; and I fear, that my 
feeble voice would diminish rather than exalt its worth. 

Let me therefore decline the attempt, and assume the hum- 
ble task of adverting, for a few moments, to some particulars, 
which my official duty calls upon me to notice. 

I have glanced at the important object of care in the judicious 
selection of the officers of the lodge. I must now urge, as no less 
important, the exercise of great caution in the admission of new 
members. How has the craft been disgraced by inattention in this 
particular in some of our lodges! Have they been so unfortunate 
as to introduce amongst themselves a man of passion and resent- 
ment? how quickly have his unbridled feelings involved the lodge 
in turmoil and confusion? Is a man dishonest in MMs principles, and 
unjust in his dealings? he degrades the institution in the eyes of 
the world to his own Jevel, and practises his dishonesty and injus- 
tice upon his unsuspecting brethren. Is he intemperate in his ha- 
bits? the social and moderate refreshment which we allow, when 
the labors of the lodge are completed, he perverts to the injury 
of his constitution, the bad example of others, the disgust of all 
sober brethren, and the degradation of the craft. Is he a reviler of 
that holy religion on which we depend for all our sanctions in the 
lodge below, and our hopes of an entrance into the lodge dbove, 
the skies? where then is your security for his communal and 
what will be said of the pretensions of a society of such men, to 
the character which ours boasts, of being founded on the corner- 
stone of religion? 

My brethren, while we disclaim rank and fortune as criterions 
of admission to our mysteries, let us tyle our doors with the ut- 
most sedulousness arainst unworthy candidates; and let us rather 
for the general good, offend a weak brother, whose mistaken par- 
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tiality induces him to recommend such characters, than bya con- 
trary course destroy the beauty of the lodge. 

A careful preservation of the funds of the lodge by avoiding 
unnecessary expenditure, and devoting them to the proper objects 
of the institiition, a punctual discharge of the ducs on the part of 
each member, so that the lodge may also be enabled to satisfy 


without delay the claims of the grand lodge, the keeping of fair 


g 
and accurate minutes of your tran®actions, and making regular 
semiannual returns to the superior body, are duties of so obvious 
a nature, and have been in general so well attended to, that 1 barely 
mention them. 


I trust, I shall not be considered as havine reference to any 
lodge in particular, if I do not pass quite so lightly over another 


circumstance: I mean order and decorum in the lodge. How have 
I seen the beauty of our work sullied by a want of deference and 
respect to the presiding officers, by unguarded and heated expres- 
sions, by a restless change of place, by continual whispers, ! 
needlessly going out of and returning into lodge, by unseasonable 


y 
. 


attendance, and by a want of reverence during the most awful and 
solemn rites! These faults are by no means universal amongst us; 
but they do exist; and I trust my respected friends who now hear 
me (while I assure them the picture in the extent portrayed is 
not intended forthem) will ingenuously acknowledge and amend 


any particular featur 


Permit me, without any knowledge of the practice of this lodge 
in particular, to mention as a matter of me concern, a usage 
vhich has prevailed ot allows refreshment in the adjoining 
room betore the las ( ed. Lhe almost 
certain consequt l ] ularly ane isorder; and J 
therefore confidently trust, that my affectionate but urgent reque 
for its total discontinuance, will ne e taken in tl part by the 
brethren, nor then 

The general good order, harmony | social enjoyment, that 
universally prevail during the and allott son of . 
freshment, increase the delights of our association; and these in- 


dulgencies are, in my view, inno®ent and useful; but for the pur- 


pose of rendering this pleasing sweetener of our labors more truly 
masonic, I recommend the opening on these occasions of a table 


lodge, which it should be the duty of the master to close at an 


is 


early and seasonable hour; and after which, no brother should bi 
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permitted to continue the repast. I fear instances have existed 
wherein the neglect of the recommendation now given has ¢on- 
tributed to bring our societv under evil imputations. God forbid 
that so fair a fabric, as that of masonry, should ever become the 
temple of intemperance and exce 

After thus complying with a sense of duty by an -undisguised 


exposure of my sentiments, in which I am happy to have the ap- 


probation and { all my worthy assistants in this vi- 
| ; 


sitation. I conclude with noti ing an bie yf as creat importance 


as can engage our attenuon. ] uudce to the more tmmediate work 


of the crait. In this there Is not a suficient unliormity amongst 
the different lodges, nor, on the part of some masters, a compce- 
cin ast ion “correctness and skill. What is the occasion of thi 

ent portion ol corres ness and SAlil. Vilar iS Lhe OCCASION O11 LUllis. 
Is it neglect and indolence on the part of those, whose exalted and 


responsible stations should excite them to every possible exer- 
‘ “ 


tion to become bright and periect examples to, and instructers of, 
? } } 


others? Not so. The truth is, one bad workman will make many; 


and an incorrect administration of our solemnities, copied in suc- 
cession by one master from another, affords no prospect of amend- 
ment; but, on the contrary, every step leads to still greater error 
and deterioration. There are few correct lecturers among us: 
there is then a want of the means of information. This is a radi- 
cal evil; and how is it to be remedied: 

I see, at present, no other mode than the establishment of a 


} 


lo . ' 1 of ¢] rrand of , Geer 
ive, composed of the grand othicers and othcers, 


erand lecturing lo¢ 
for the time being, of the several subordinate lodges. This would 
at least promise uniformity; and | hope that there would be found 


some individuals whose supcrior talents in this important branch 


of masonic science might be essentially serviceable to others. At 


all events, there would be a probability of concentrating in this 
j ar eDeteencem comibenes 2. 2oeeS. ll ¢} : : 

body, and thence universally diffu ine, all the masonic light our 
‘ sy lodo c ¢ fF the ce Oy} he now hec 1 “e 
several iOdges Possess. lt th season should now be considered as 
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too far advanced to begin this work, | recommendit to the atten- 
tion of the brethren, as a measure which may be matured so as to 
eo into operation the ensuing autumn. 

I have trespassed thus long Wpon your patience, brethren, un- 
der a hope of being able to awaken your attention to some mat- 
ters which I consider of importance. She you differ from me 
on all or any of them, I can only say, that | have performed my 


conscientious duty in suggesting them for your consideration. It 
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is your vight to judge of them; and I pray the Supreme Grand 
Master to teach you and me to judge aright. 

Before I sit down, let me congratulate you on the general 
prosperity of the craft;and particularly of that portion of it, which 
is more immediately under the jurisdiction of the grand lodge of 
Pennsylvania. Much harmony prevails among the brethren; many 
valuable accessions have been made of such as walk worthy of 
their vocation; and under the auspices of the Grand Architect of 
the Universe, we lrave reason to hope, that the usefulness and 
respectability of our institution will continue to increase. May it 
advance in wisdom, strength, and beauty, till time itself shall 
merge into eternity! 


BENEVOLENCE: THE SUBSTANCE OF A SERMON 


Delivered before the Temple Lodge, No. 26, on the occasion of their an 


nual procession, at Reister’s Town, in Baltimore county, on Sunday the 
4th of August, 1811 


BY THE REV. BROTHER JOHN HARGROVE, 


Minister of the New Jerusalem Church in Baltimore, and Grand Chapiain of 


the society of Freemasons for the state of Maryland. 


*‘ And now abideth, Faith, Hope, and Charity; but the greatest of these is 
Charity.” 


ist Cor. c. xiil. v. 10. 

HOW animating, consoling, and benevolent, are the leading 
doctrines, and essential principles of the gospel! What good man 
upon earth can reject them, or study and believe them without 
feeling all the powers of his soul enlargéd, exalted, and refined? 

The grard principle, which pervades every part of this hea- 
venly system, is so congenial to the true genius and design of 
freemasonry, and therefore so appropriate to the present occa- 
sion, that no apology is necessary for enlarging on it at present. 

There is one term, however, in the text, which is capable, (in 
my humble opinion) of a more just and correct translation than 
is given it, in our common English bibles: the word Charity. In 
Thompson’s late translation, the word is rendered Love: but, with 
submission to the learned, I think the term may be still more 
correctly rendered Benevolence. 
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The learned and picus translators had, doubtless, in their day, ; 
a far more enlarged idea of the term Charity, than is now ‘gene+” * 
rally attached to it; and I am confirmed in this opinion from 
attending to their translation of the third verse of this very 
chapter; where the original text is thus rendered, “* Though I give 
my goods to feed the poor, and have not Charity” (thatis, a prin- 
ciple of pure benevolence in the act) “ it profiteth me nothing.” 
And hence we may safely conclude, that St, Paul’s eloquent and 
much admired description of charity, in thishirteenth chapter of 
his Ist epistle to the Corinthians, is nothing else but a beautiful 
and striking description of the various and heavenly properties of 
christian benevolence. 

In this light, therefore, we may be safely indulged to view 
this term, which the apostle so highly extols in the text, whilst 
we a:tempt, briefly, to enlarge upon all its various, recited pro- 
perties. 

It may be expected, indeed, that, previous to enlarging on the 
last term in the text, some brief remarks should be made on the 
two former. To this I might reply: Ist, That so much has been 
said already upon these two, that some have complained, and I 
fear justly too, that we can seldom hear any other doctrine now, 
trumpeted from many popular pulpits, but that of faith, and faith 
alone; while hope, also, thougly in ancient times solely reserved 
for the righteous (or, for those only, who, by a “ patient continu- 
ance in well doing,” had escaped the “ pollutions that are in the 
world through lust’’) is now offered even to the hollow hypocrite, 
and the narrow-hearted bigot. 

2ndly, It may be added, that faith and hope are kept in the 
back ground even in the text, or, (in other words) they are con- 
sidered only as the initiating qualifications, or, entered appren- 
tices and fellowcrafts’ degrees, in the divine science of the chris- 
tian’s duty; while charity, or, as it should be rendered, beneyo- 


lence, is announced as the crowning, or most sublime degree: 


_the highest degree of every worthy “ master in Israel.” 

QO! my brethren, this is the most holy and elevated apartment 
in God’s spiritual temple: It is the fulfilment of the law: it is the 
pass-word of angels. 


In proceeding with our subject then, let us first attempt to in- 
quire into the true nature and origin of christian benevolence, or, 
in other words, examine its foundation; and then take a view of 


he goodly superstructure which the gospel has built thereon: 
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Christ Jesus our Lord, being the chief corner-stone: after which, 
> 
I'shall leave it to God, and your own consciences, to make the 
application. 
h 


Variots opinions have obtained 


; . ine tha comin an » 
respecting the origin and 


ture of benevolence. A predisposition in our nature, says one: 


conviction that it is our best interest, says another: a virtuous 
education, says a third: while a fourth confines its well mark« 


limits within the narrow circle of his own favorite sect. 


s 
7 a? eens ais onl? aD uaa on the » = . —_ 
ut, MV enile@nutenead ana candi audcit¢ s af us examine 


these opinions, with that impartiality which both reason and 


velation approve of, in order to ascertain their truth or tl 
a 4s 
Eee 
fallacy. 
And Ist, If a predisposition in our nature be the real foun: 
: 
eter f bens lence. then thi licry tian «w 1 rtainly reval 
tion oO ven yvolence, then this aisp rion Would Cervalniy prevail 


: +} . + +) : -} ly ' ‘ ticle. 
in human practice; but the melancholy reverse is too evicet.t. 
2dly, Neither does it arise from a conviction of its being o1 


best interest; for, are not all the enliehtened and rational part 


mankind now under this conviction? and yet how few among them 
: 
are duly affected by it in their practice! 


. 6 . . . : . ’ . 
Sdly, Ne itner 18 a virtuous eaucation the true foundati n ol 


1 ’ * a! 


benevolence; for how many are there in the world, whose pilot 


and affectionate parents have been careful to instruct them in all 
the paths of christian piety and benevolence, and yet have turn¢ 
out as wicked as the children of old Eli! 

ithly, Least of all should we conceive that, joining or becom- 


i a member of any church upon earth can give birth to th 
rracious dispositions Such an act, I grant, may be our interest a 


7 on wins o Riad & : Sain di } — ¥ F ' , 
well as our duty; but it is a fact that, it now more frequently te 
i ] 


minates in an increase of otry, spiritual pride, and contempt o 
others, than in an ll ease ol pure disinterested benevolence. And 
hence it is evident th: ll the fore fFoing opinions, respecung { 


true nature and foundation of christian benevolence, are only built 


upon the sand of fallacious appearances; and are too contracted to 


1 } ~ : oe > sata “mht 
support the goodly superstructure we are called to build thereon; 


particularly in the dav ** when the rain descends, the floods come, 


and the ind law ?? mu } thr tha ¢ ; ' 
and the winds blow.”” No, my brethren, the sacred and inspire 


5 wh cf . ' 
pages point us to a far more permanent and enlarged foundation 
of benevolence than any of the foregoing. Do you ask me then to 


name it? I will. It is “the love of God, first shed abroad in our 
hearts, by the Holy Spirit.” And hence the beloved St. John, in 


the fourth chapter of his first general epistle, and at the 7th verse, 


ae eg aes aC — 
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after having affectionately exhorted us to “ love one another,” im- 
mediately adds, “ for love is of Ged.” And again in the 2d verse 
of the fifth chapter, where, endeavoring to point out the only sure 
mark of our being possessed of benevolence, he adds, “ by this 
we know that we love one another, when we love God and keep 
his commandments.” 

On this article proofs might easily be multiplied; but, after 
such respectable authority as I have already quoted, it might justly 
be censured as superfluous. 

But here it may be proper to meet, and to correct, a prevalent 
and most dangerous conclusion from the doctrine now laid down 
and supported by apostolic testimony. Who are there, who, if you 
ask them “do you love God?”’ will not answer with surprise: why 
certainly we do. Do you imagine that we hate him! Now, I will 
let the beloved St. John answer them, (as you will find he does at 
the 20th verse of the fourth chapter of his first general epistle) thus: 
‘If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for 
he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen:”’ 

The grand error that men are subject to, on this point, arises 
from their ignorance of or inattention to the true nature of this 
love of God, not knowing or reflecting on what is written: “ This 
is the love of God, that ye keep his commandments.” 

Thus have I briefly proved, that the man who does not love 


, . a ; ‘ é 
God, and manifest this love by keeping of his commandments, can- 


not be properly said to possess true christian benevolence. And 
hence it follows that, this “ love of God shed abroad in the heart” 
is the only true foundation of charity. p 

I shall now proceed, 2dly, to exhibit, to your attentive view, the 
goodly superstructure, which, as. christians, and as masons, we 
are commanded to erect upon this permanent and divine founda- 
tion. Throughout the whole of this chapter, from which I have 
chosen our present subject, the learned and eloquent Paul en- 
larges on the various and connected pays of this superstructure, 
with his usual strain of pious eloquence, and logical precision; 
after having, in the preceding chapter, enumerated the various 
and extraordinary gifts, with which the Lord had enriched the 
church at Corinth. Prophecy, working of miracles, healing disor- 
ders, and speaking divers tongues; after which he immediately 


adds, “ and yet I show unto you a more excellent way,” namely, 
VOL. Tl ) 
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the way of charity; or, (as it should be translated) benevolence. 
Yes, this one gracious and godlike disposition of the heart far 
surpasses (in the opinion of this enlightened apostle) the most 
enchanting and commanding oratory, the most profound know- 
ledge of creation and providence, the most boundless liberality 
to the poor, yea, even a wonder-working faith, or a martyr’s zeal. 

Your attention, therefore, my much respected and beloved 
brethren, cannot be more profitably employed, nor, I trust, more 
pleasingly, than in a brief enumeration, and elucidation of the va- 
rious comparative and positive excellencies of this amiable and 
godlike disposition. 

Ist, Charity, saith the apostle, (remember the word should be 
translated) benevolence, suffereth long, and is kind. 

2d, Charity envieth not. 

$d, Charity vaunteth not itself. 

4th, Is not puffed up. 

5th, Doth not behave itself unseemly. 

6th, Seeketh not her own. 

7th, Is not easily provoked. 

8th, Thinketh no evil. 

9th, Rejoiceth not in iniquity. 

10th, But rejoiceth in the truth. 

11th, Beareth all things. 

12th, Believeth all things. 

13th, Hopeth all things. 

14th, Endureth all things. 

In remarking upon all these particulars, we must be very bricf 
at present; and therefore I trust, that you, my brethren, will be 
very attentive; and that your hearts will be engaged with God in 
prayer for his blessing. 

Ist, Then it is said, “ charity suffereth long and is kind.” O! 
yes, benevolence, like its divine author, is “long-suffering, and 
slow to anger.” It corrects, therefore, in the breast where it richly 
dwells, all fierceness and hastiness of spirit; and oftentimes cor- 
rects it also in the breasts of others, by the mildness of its con- 
duct towards them, and by the kind and liberal construction it 
puts upon the motives of their conduct. But ah! how very rare is 
this first, or leading property of benevolence now amongst us! and 
how prevalent, even 4mong those who call themselves brethren, 
is the unhappy reverse! 
2dly, Charity envieth not. 
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No, the infernal disposition to envy is as opposite to benevo- 
jence, as hell is to heaven. On the contrary, the man of benevo- 
lence can, with a certain pious poet, cry out 


“In the pleasures the rich man’s possessions convey, 
“ Unenvied I challenge my part; 

“While ev’ry gay object my eye doth survey, 
“ Contributes to gladden my heart.” 


For, though health or wealth, strength or wit, youth or beauty, 
may be denied; yet, confident that their heavenly Grand Master 
always does right, they are resigned to his good providence, and 


contented with their lot. 

Sdly, Charity, (or benevolence) vaunteth not itself. 

There were some in the apostle’s days, (and I fear they are 
not all dead yet) who used the precious gifts, which God had be- 
stowed upon them, more to promote their own popularity and 
power than the gracious designs of the giver. If they could only 
speak with divers tongues, or had attained the art of culling the 
most beautiful flowers from the garden of rhetoric, and of strew- 
ing them gracefully before their auditory, they immediately felt 
their preeminence, and proudly vaunted over their less gifted but 
more pious brethren. But genuine benevolence corrects all this 
vanity, by teaching its happy possessors to use all their gifts and 
graces only to the glory of God, and the general good of society. 
So that 

4thly, He that possesses benevolence “ is not puffed up.” 

This property of benevolence is nearly allied to the former: 
The distinction may be this, that as vaunting relates to our out- 
ward appearance; so, being puffed up may refer to the internal 
disposition of the mind. And this vaunting, puffing spirit will, 
when indulged, descend to the most childish and shameful lengths. 
One will tell you how much he has gained in trade in a few years; 
another will vaunt how much his farm, (not his heart) has im- 
proved in the same time. Others again are puffed up on account 
of their great strength, courage, or beauty; and it is well if some 
of them do not vaunt, or boast, of their various acts of dissipation 
and debauchery; or stun you with the pedigree of their family: 
But genuine benevolence is averse from all such childish and pro- 
fane boasting; and therefore the apostle remarks, 

5thly, “ It doth not behave itself unseemly.” 

This expression may perhaps allude to the case of soldiers in 
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an army, each of whom should keep in his proper place; and 
when they do not, then it may be said, that “ they behave them- 
selves unseemly.” No good mason, however, can behave himself 
unseemly by disregarding of the discipline of the craft, or of the 
lodge to which he stands related: but should he so far forget the 
importance of order and subordination, as well as his own solemn 
obligations, my opinion is, that due discipline, such as may be 
consistent with masonic principles, should be inforced on such 
occasions. 

6thly, It is said of benevolence, that “she seeketh not her 
own.” But this excellent property only forbids such an immode- 
rate and greedy attachment to our own private interest, as would 
exclude that benevolent and just regard for the interest of others, 
which we would wish them, on a change of circumstances, to ex- 
ercise towards us. For, it cannot be supposed, that the purest be- 
nevolence excludes that prudent and religious regard for ourselves, 
and our own families, which the gospel points out and sanctions. 
The apostle declares expressly, that “ he, who provideth not for 
his own household, hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.” 

I come now, 7thly, to make a remark or two, on not being 
easily provoked. This property of benevolence may be compared 
toa rich cluster of the grapes of Canaan. Meekness, humility, 
resignation, and patience, all seem to be included in not being 
“ easily provoked.” Some of the learned have rendered this “ Is 
not too highly provoked;” and the paroxysm of a fever, to which 
they say the words allude, most certainly denotes the height of 
the disorder, rather than falling into it. 

The distinction between this property and the first mentioned, 
namely, long suffering, seems to be this: the first suppresses all 
anger, the last confines it within due bounds. 

We come now, 8thly, from that property of benevolence which 
governs the passions, to that which refers to the thoughts, and is 
thus expressed, “ thinketh no evil.’? But say you, who can possi- 
bly help their thoughts? To this it may be answered, the words 
do not, cannot, mean that we never think of evil things, or of evil 
men. We are uncvoidably compelled to think of them frequently, 
in order to avoid their influence. 

The Almighty, we read, beholds and considers the conduct of 
both the evil and the good, and will reward every man according 
to the “deeds done in the body;” so, also, the best of men may 
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think of evil, or of sin, without guilt or danger; as, Ist, of its ma- 
lignant nature; 2dly, of its contagious influence; and Sdly, of its 
dreadful effects. And indeed, the more frequently we think on 
these things the better. 

But then benevolence “ thinketh no evil” of any person, as to 
his motives and designs, until the evil appears in act; and even 
then, the benevolent man will rather cover his brother’s faults, 
than publish them abroad; and if any plausible excuse can be 
made for them, benevolence is fruitful in producing it, and active 
in confirming it. 

Of course then, 9thly, “ It rejoiceth not in iniquity;” but on 
the contrary grieves not only at its own breaches of God’s holy 
laws, but also at the iniquity of others. Nor can the benevolent 
man rejoice when his greatest enemy falls into shame or disgrace, 
und thereby into guilt. 

But, 10thly, benevolence is always ready to “ rejoice in the 
truth;” that is, in the reception and progress of such genuine and 
interesting truths as lead to an illustration of the true nature of 
God, the true nature of his word, and the true nature and means 
of eternal happiness. O! these are things which rejoice the very 
soul of the benevolent, more than when “corn, and wine, and oil, 
aboundeth.” 

Shall I proceed, my attentive hearers, to illustrate the nature 
of the four remaining properties of benevolence, namely, how it 
“beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, and 
endureth all things?” A word upon each must suffice. 

It beareth with resignation and patience all the infelicities and 
infirmities of body and mind which a wise and holy God hath ap- 
pointed as their peculiar lot and inheritance in this transient state; 
together with all the persecutions of ignorant and wicked men; 
and all the temptations of infernal spirits. And this, because it 
“ believeth all things;” or, in other words, it believeth that “ all 
things shall work together for good,’ to such as love God. Its 
faith, therefore, is operative and influential, upon all its tempers, 
words, and actions, thereby maintaining the pleasing testimony of 
a good conscience in the sight of God. 

And hence it ‘ hopeth all things:” for, feeling a rational and 
well grounded assurance of acceptance with God, the benevolent 
are enabled to rejoice continually, in hope of the glory to come; 
and therefore are enabled to “ endure all things.” 


This is the last and crowning property of benevolence, but yet 
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not the least; for it evidently implies, meekness, fortitude, pa- 
tience, and trust in God; and these are confessedly among the 
highest attainments of frail humanity. And thus I close for the 
present my doctrinal notes on the true nature and various and holy 
properties of christian benevolence. 

You must perceive, my beloved, that I have passed through the 
various apartments of this temple, (of benevolence) with that bre- 
vity, or rapidity, that prevented pointing out many more of its in- 
terior beauties; lest in so doing I should unhappily weary your 
patience. For my own part, I must confess, I am far from being 
wearied with this delightful subject; and were I, therefore, only 
to consult my own feelings, I should not close the subject so very 
soon. 

Some before me, indeed, may expect that, before I close my 
discourse, I will point out particularly the various and important 
duties of all the officers of the craft here present, from that of our 
venerable grand master, to the tylers of the lodges. But, notwith- 
standing this plan has been suggested to me by some brethren 
whose judgment in general I greatly respect; yet, I cannot at 
present feel freedom to attempt it: and that for more than one 
reason, which, I trust, jastifies this refusal. It is true, your late 
and unexpected appointment of me, as your grand chaplain, may 
have suggested this expectation; but when it is reflected that, al- 
though honored with this high and holy office, I may still, from 
my very recent intercourse and connexion with your enlightened 
body, be considered as a mere entered apprentice, the waving of 
such an address, at least for the present, is but the dictate of com- 
mon modesty. And it may also be added, that I am, as yet, under 
the most pleasing and powerful conviction that every officer and 
brother, now before me, is already well acquainted with his re- 
spective duties, both in and out of the lodge, and has manifested 
on every proper occasion of late, a hearty good will to the cause; 
and therefore the address suggested may with the more safety be 
suspended for the present. 

I should have no objection indeed, if time permitted, to ad- 
dress those before me who are not of our brotherhood, (and a 
goodly number they are, I perceive) in order to remove any un- 
just or illiberal prejudices which they may have too hastily im- 
bibed against our ancient and amiable institution. I would say to 
such, beware of prejudice and of rash judgment: they are the 
wretched and deformed offspring of ignorance and of bigotry, and 
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are twin brothers. We may say of them as Jacob said of Simeon 
and Levi; “ instruments of cruelty are in their habitations.” Cruel 
as the grave they spare none. No age, no sect, no virtue, can es- 
cape their poisoned arrows. Even benevolence herself, the first 
and fairest daughter of heaven, has ofttimes endured their fierce 
attacks. Believe them not then, when they whisper their low and 
foolish slanders against the craft, and tell you that it makes us 
bad husbands, and debauched men. ’Tis false. Freemasonry has 
the very opposite tendency: it is rather calculated to reform and 
to amend. , 

O! ye aged mothers, ye happy wives, ye innocent virgins, you 
are under deep obligations to freemasonry. The care of you, your 
protection under every circumstance requiring our aid, is incul- 
cated on every mason, as one of his first duties, the violation of 
which would involve him in endless disgrace. I am justified, how- 
ever, in making known to you the grand and most essential qua- 
lification of a good and genuine mason. It is benevolence, or cha- 
rity. Not that we exclude any other gracious and virtuous princi- 
ple from our temple: God forbid. As christian masons we well 
know, and I trust feel, that “ now abideth faith, hope, and charity;”’ 
but we are under a deep conviction, that “ the greatest of these is 
charity.” 


“ This is the grace that lives and sings 
“When faith and hope shall cease; 
“**Tis this shall tune our joyful strings 

“In the sweet realms of peace.” 


To conclude. My heart’s desire and prayer to God is, that 
every one of you, my masonic brethren, would henceforth “ walk 
worthy of the vocation whereunto you are called,” as christians, 
as masons, and as citizens of these, hitherto, happy United States; 
thus will you be prepared, when you quit this earthly temple of 
the body, to ascend. to the Grand Lodge above, that “ house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’”’ O! then give all dili- 
gence to “ add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and 
to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance, patience; and to 
patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and té 
brotherly kindness, charity.” Never forget that you are “ a pecu- 
liar people,” and therefore called to show forth the praises of him 
who hath called you from darkness into his marvellous light. Let 
your light, therefore, so shine before men, that others seeing of 
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your good works, may glorify your heavenly father in the day of 
their visitation. 

And now, may the peace of God, that passeth all understand- 
ing, keep your hearts aud minds in the knowledge and lovesef 
God, even the Lord Jesus Christ! And the blessing of God Al- 
mighty, who is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be with you now, and 
remain with you evermore! 


DISCOURSE 
Delivered at the consecration of Jordan Lodge, 5810, 
BY WILLIAM BATCHELDER, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church, Haverhill, Massachusetts 


* Prove all things. Hold fast that which is good.” 1 Thess. 5. 2] 


LIBERAL precepts enjoined by a writer who expresses pre- 


cisely what he should say, with an honest, enlightened, generous 
mind, have interesting charms for rational delight. With this view 
we may esteem the text:—This disciplinary direction to chastise 
our intellectual powers by a studious investigation of subjects, and 
check our roving fancies and erring propensities, by a firm reten- 
tion of truth, is a safe and estimable rule, to prune the asperitics 
of nature, impress moral duties, and soften the manners of men: 
and societies, coalescing with this design, merit applause. ‘The 
rule, to prove all things, and hold fast that which is good, whil: 
it requires proof by experiment, concedes freedom to thought; 
yet tacitly censures the levity of imagination, and explodes th« 
glittering conjecture of fancy. 

As a possession of the materials proper to trace and demon- 
strate subjects must be admitted; therefore, to prove the antiqui- 
ty, design, and use of masonry, must be the result of masonic 
acumen. They professedly hold the key to the mysteries, and un- 
lock the enigmatical portal to the art. When retracing the steps 
of mystic device, and calmly exploring the confusion of ages, they 
reject the yulgarized emblems and errors of polytheism, and cull 
the gems of the craft. It may suffice the curious, the inquisitive or 
uninitiated, to be informed, that an induction to the art by oral in- 
struction is necessary, to furnish the mind with the arcana of the 
mysteries inyolved in figures, so that hieroglyphics which contain 
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the maxims of the order, may be instantly known and readily de- 
ciphered. When oriental figures are devested of idolatrous trap- 
pings and unmeaning glitter, moral lessons appear; and it has 
been the laudable ambition of the learned to disintangle them. 
To the investigating mind, Egyptian mysteries, Phoenician max- 
ims, Pythagorean secrets and Druvidical rites are elucidated and 
purified by biblical skill; and the origin of many of their mingled 
views, incumbered rites, and labored devotions, may be deduced 
from Hebrew emblems. As primitive science was allusively hidden, 
and taught by characteristic signs, therefore, to preserve the art, 
continue ancient wisdom and erect a moral structure—to estab- 
lish a universal language intelligible to the order in every clime, 
and adopt rules for faith and manners, is the professed design of 
this institution; and those who bewray the profession, incur cen- 
sure. As every approved sentiment and practice is sanctioned by 
revelation, therefore, the light of the ancients direcis to the sci- 
ence. Those who encountered the toils of the rude ages of time, 
with virtue and constancy, are samples of patient continuance in 
well doing. By retracing their steps, virtue is encouraged. Though 
rudeness prevailed in the antediluvian age, and threatened the 
extinction of light, contemning the maxims of truth matured by 
longevity, yet Noah, unyielding to the seductions of vice, verified 
the prediction at his birth, by preaching righteousness to comfort 
the faithful and reprove the vicious, till raised above the trans- 
gression and ruin of a deluged world. Thus learning by the toil- 
some benevolence of the patriarch, we are pleasingly impressed 
with his unforced piety, to see him; at the removal of the flood, 
ready to collect materials for an altar. We ought to emulate his 
virtue, and rebuke the avaricious who insincerely promise to wor- 
ship after they have procured for themselves. 

That distinguishing piety was succeeded by an establishment 
of the covenant; and as a token of God’s wisdom and power to 
protect his people and annoy his foes, a bow was placed. in the 
cloud. After one hundred and twenty years, some who sojourn- 
ed from the east, arrogantly attempted to erect a tower in the 
plains of Shinar to perpetuate their name; but the imperfect de- 
sign was frustrated by the confusion of tongues. Probably, like 
barbarians to each other, the unintelligible speech of the presump- 
tuous workmen might seem to each other like mocking replies, 


a provocation to their turbulent dispersion, Had they not symbo- 
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lized their arts and impressed: their science in hieroglyphics, a 
transmission of their acquirements would have been difficult. That 
event however, stands as a frowning monitor against unwarranted 
practices. By passing among the ancients, lessons of virtue are 
taken from the venerable Abraham—of hospitality, from Lot the 
just; while we are indicatively taught to obey by the petrified pil- 
lar of salt he left in the plain. Contemplation and submission are 
inculcated with native lustre by the musing Isaac. Heroic forti- 
tude, wisdom to plan, skill to execute, and meekness to support, 
are teachable traits in the learned Moses. Thus progressing in 
the vestiges of the faithful, we arrive at Mount Moriah, to view 
the permanent foundation, and admire the exquisite workman- 
ship of the temple. As contemplations of Boaz and Jachin, the 
emblems of strength and stability, impart courage and persever- 
ance, the order, beauty and symmetry of the fabric expand the 
moralizing mind; and the ordinances of divine service, the worldly 
sanctuary, the tabernacle, the golden candlestick, the show bread 
the second veil, and all the relative furniture, figuratively com- 
bine to give a.zest for moral instruction. 

To the pfophetic signals we are indebted, as they distinctively 
point to the.archetype of symbols.—Joshua and Zerubbabel, as 
contemporary laborers, are interesting teachers. The first as 
standing before the angel devested of his filthy garments and clad 
in white, an emblem of innocence; the other with a plumb-line in 
his hand, founding the second temple, and bringing forth the top 
stone with shoutings. But as the regions of this science are inac- 
cessible to the uninitiated, probably to such the most elaborate 
public delineation would need a translation; therefore ignorance 
must feel unarmed, and even the delicacy of virulence will re- 
strain censure. 

Should the casual introduction of an mapplicable figure excite 
momentary surprise, it will find an excusable shelter in that ap- 
proved maxim of the order, that “the imperfections of a brother 
claim a brother’s indulgence.’’ Therefore they smite no honest 
laborer, as a conjectural tyro. 

To moralize by metaphors, to renounce the chimeras of igno- 
rance, and fertilize the domain of moral action, being the design 
of masonry, it is distinct from the blended rules of superstition. 
Their sentiments are abstractly moral. Being inducted by the light 
of science, directed by the rule of duty, led by the line of since- 

vity, and proportioned by the square of justi¢e, they cheerfully 
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employ the plumb-line of counsel to sound mental prejudices and 
passions, and candidly confess the truth of the poet’s remaérk— 
that 

“ By education we have been misled, 

So we believe, because we were so bred. 

The priest continues what the nurse began, 

And thus the child imposes on the man,” 


Being conscious that a true interpreter of the manners, customs, 
rites, events and arts of antiquity will unfold the door to men- 
tal improvement; they select rules to enlighten, refine and elevate 
the mind, and render men useful in life. Also, sensible that true 
piety is not governed by human policy, passion, the sword or 
fire, they disclaim religious fury and intolerance, and detest 
an invasion of the rights of conscience. As they have borne. 
the test of scrutiny, and unretaliated have met the cruel abuse 
of popish bulls, synodical edicts, and thundering anathemas to 
blot them from society; yet having assumed no religious ty- 
ranny, they excite to emulation. Had their virtue always beenvas 
conspicuous as their retentive confidence to the eraft, they would 
emblazon the historic page, and blunt the tooth of slander. Their 
avowed principles however are good, and their own recommenda- 
tion to the liberal public. An individual departure from those max- 
ims deserves timely rebuke; but to fix an invidious stigma upon 
a professional class of citizens for the deviations and impieties of 
some is too censorious and uncharitable to be approved. The prin- 
ciples, on which they prefessedly build, are honesty, truth, bene- 
volence, charity and justice. 

Honesty, as the bond of society and the gem of friendship and 
confidence, is as indispensable as the key-stone to a building. It is 
a permanent, energetic principle, a guard to temperance, a friend 
to virtue, and despises the groundless reputation of deceit. Allied 
to truth, it investigates with candor, triumphs over sophistry, and 
maintains an irresistible contest against crimes, while it supports 
rectitude of conduct, decency of manners and delicacy of senti- 
ment. These.zadicals give a tone and permanency to virtue and 
friendship. Friendships, built upon the illusions of fancy or the in- 
terest of the moment, are fickle as the reveries of a visionary 
which elevate to deceive, or the substantial gibberish of insanity. 
By honesty and truth, benevolence is characterized, and the rule 
to do unto all men as thou wouldest they should do unto thee, for- 
bids dissembled love and feigned affection. 
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Benevolence is not merely ideal, greeting itself while unfeel- 
ing to the calamities of indigence: it is a captivating quality; it in- 
spirits the soul, is diffusive and commends itself. The heart, im- 
pressed by good will, mourns over merit in want, and pities mi- 
sery in distress; and if an enemy hunger will feed him, and if 
he thirst will give him drink, not with a view to heap coals of 
fire on his head, and construe it as a privilege to insult his ca- 
lamity. No. It delights to do good, to quench the blaze which 
flames from the breast of envy. It beams with modest warmth, 
and often kindles affection in the acrid breast of slander. It fre- 
quently produces shame and regret in the hearts of those who 
have sought to blacken what they could not destroy. Thus it pos- 
sesses an influence, that while it subdues, it enriches the conquer- 
ed, disarms the cruel, and diverts reproach. Benevolence, the 
bond of brotherhood, is graced by charitable deeds, and bids in- 
digence arise and smile. 

Charity, which seeketh not her own, envieth not, suffereth 
long and is kind, like an oracular gem in the high priest’s robe, 
it modestly irradiates and imparts beneficence. It is the profes- 
sional ambit of the masonic order; and those, who are actuated 
by its genuine influence, do not ambitiously communicate with 
the right hand to gratify the left, or to gain the fulsome applause 
of flattery. The approbation of the omniscient Benefactor is to 
them an ample reward. Charity, as an abstract quality, would be 
timorously kind and unboundedly munificent; therefore, to guard 
it from superstitious misapplications, it must be governed by jus- 
tice. - 

Justice, as the celebrated Brown observes, is a regulating prin- 
ciple, and dictates to a righteous distribution, rendering to all their 
dues, custom to whom custom, tribute to whom tribute; equity to 
men, and aid to the indigent. Those principles are confessed, as 
the ethical basis which supports every regular column in the ma- 
sonic building. A human compact thus sentimentally determined 
will exhibit a humane, generous, noble expansibility of character; 

nd with a judicious liberality, exert every power to render soci- 
ety happy. Should it be retorted, that this bright character is often 
sullied by the imperfections of its votaries, and rendered suspi- 
cious; and that the indelible stain given to the order by the decep- 
tive enterprise and atheistical device of European philosophists, 
those demoralizing pretenders to illuminism, have stamped it 
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are deplored and these illicit obtrusions contemned by the up- 
right. 

It is acknowledged, that when unsuitable characters assume & 
professional badge, nothing valuable is gained; for with such, the 
erand simplicity of truth, virtue and innocence, is a nominal mantle 
for sycophaney; and the acquisition of such is additional shame, in 
which the members often become reciprocal sharers. Those who 
act a borrowed character, and personate virtue in words, are illu- 
sive, wicked, and mean; and although such may riot in violations, 
and unshamedly applaud the base arts of dissimulation, they ep- 
joy nought but the vile revelry of misanthropy. But the original 
principles of this institution forbid vice, and inculcate virtue, en- 
join an exact observance of relative and social duties, stimulate to 
active beneficence, and excite to vigilance. They imsist upon una- 
nimity, founded upon the word of the Great Architecty and are 
unyielding to the capricious humors of partial metaphysicians. 
They encourage investigation, and commend firmness. These 
primordial rules are essential, and cannot be violated with impu- 
nity. They are suited to every grade—the embellishment of 
rulers, the defence of citizens, the attractive accomplishment of 
masters, and the confidential ornament of servants. No social com- 
pact ean be honorable, happy, and durable, without a compliance 
with these requisites. They are good and profitable unto men. 
Should death terminate existence and annihilate every idea of fu- 
turity, such rules are inseparable with our present good, to felici- 
tate life. Should a careless ease, the result of insensibility, or the 
forced gaiety of wickedness, render us indifferent to those max- 
ims, it would be a species of moral suicide. Those who indolently 
float through the rapid succession of time allotted them, regard- 
less of the voice of wisdom, sordidly gratify themselves with 
fraudulent charms, and accumulate ruin. Hence the necessity of 
proving all things and holding fast that which is good, torepebigno- 
rance, and cultivate the virtue which adorns society. The caution- 
ary precept in the text implicitly prohibits a reliance upon exterior 
decorations and shadowy amusements, to the neglect of that illu- 
minating vein in the ancient types, which is the soul of allegory, 
the vigor of devotion, and the inspiration of bliss. As the sublime 
evidence of everlasting light beams forth with indubitable proof, 
may we not regret that any, as a spirited writer remarks, should 
“take as much care to guard against an inroad of ideas from this 
solemn quarter, as the inhabitants of Holland do against the irs 
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ruption of the sea;”’ and that their opinions should “ really form a 
kind of moral dike against an invasion from the other world.” 
But, in justice to those views excited by the allegorical allusions 
in scripture, our time, talents and esteem are indispensably claim- 
ed, and our unremitted approbation of the Messiah demanded. 

John, the harbinger of Jesus, whose memory is preserved by 
an anniversary festival, has left an inspired opinion, that our un- 
reserved submission and highest veneration are due to the Pre- 
server of Israel, who taketh away sin. This fervent Baptist, who 
preached in the wilderness of Judea, urging repentance, internal 
virtue, and equivalent works, was recognised by the Messiah as 
a burning and shining light. He alarmingly-repelled the boasting 
Pharisees, as the fruitless branches of an emblematical hierarchy; 
and disregarded their Jmpertinent claims, as the reciprocal pre- 
tensions of proud devotees. 

The concurrent instructions of John the Baptist, of Christ, and 
the Apostles, inforce the humbling thought, that the influences 
of the word of God, like a fire and a hammer that break the rock 
in pieces, are necessary to subject the mind—that our disorderly 
pride may be broken off, and contemptuous passions subdued—that 
the superfluous rust of deceit may be removed; and the heart, which 
is deceitful above all things, cleansed, and a right frame of spirit 
imparted—that ignorance may be suppressed; and light, love and 
obedience inspirit the soul. Inspired principles must govern and 
purify us, and give stability to our hopes. For, in the correct opi- 
nion of the writer of our text, we must be transformed by the re- 
newing of our minds, if we would prove what is that good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God. A reluctance to trace the 
subject, evinces a disapproval of the intrinsic purity of the sacred 
emblems, and an unwillingness to prove all things and prefer the 
best. Surely the intense application of the most elevated genius 
may be honored, raised, and rewarded, by the truth. Angels desire 
to look into the mystery, and improve their intellectual pleasure, 
while studying the manifold wisdom of God in redemption. Spiritual 
truth enhances as we investigate, and encourages an intrepid com- 
posure under the darkening cloud of dissolution. Should we fondly 
dote over our imperfect virtues to the neglect of the efficient life 
of the word, and draw a guileful shade over the scene of death, 
the most critical stage of our existence, we should resemble the 
folly of a heedless mortal embarking on a foreign voyage with 

whiis cyes closed, lest he should be surprised by the shattered state 
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of his vessel. Lamentably deluded must that mind be that refuses 
to prove and hold fast that which is good, that contemns the pure 
jewels of truth, and disregards the voice of the sinner’s friend, 
who pathetically exclaims, 1 counsel thee to buy of me gold tried 
in the fire, that thou mayest be rich; and white raiment that thou 
mayest be clothed; and anoint thine eyes that thou mayest see. 

May it be the happy consideration and choice of each in this 
numerous assembly to embrace that truth by which we may rise 
to the mansions of rest, and enter 


Complete in robes of light, to end our race, 
Where unaffected candor fills the place; 
And charity th’ illumin’d band combines, 
No more to toil, or led by mystic signs; 
Where artless, pure, celestial eloquence, 
Admits no diction to pervert the sense-— 
The sublime arc with perfect echoes ring 
Ecstatic praises to the eternal King. 


MASONIC PRAYER. 
BY THE REV. BROTHER W. BENTLEY, 


GREAT Light of Life! whom aii beings love, because they 
enjoy thee! In every thing thou art, and in us. We live in the 
light of thy countenance. We exist by thy strength, and are har- 
mony in thee. Bless us, even us, O our Father! Give us one soul. 
Influence us by the same- zeal. Purify us by the same light of 
truth. In the joy of this day we praise thee. Joy makes our praise 
sublime. Bless the brethren, one in name and in heart. Bless the 
elect, who stand near thee to represent thy power. May they 
proclaim also thy wisdom and love. May the master be glorious 
and firm, like the arch of heaven, in which all the revolutions of 
nature are performed. May the wardens be sure as the poles of 
our globe. May the deacons be constant as the hours. May the 
treasurer keep what time cannot corrupt; and the secretary record 
what eternal truth shall approve. May the stewards be faithfal, 
as the earth in its rich increase; and the tyler be like the eye of 
a kind providence, which watches unseen. All in thee, and each 
in all. To the great Light of Life be glory. Amen. 


‘>? 
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ADDRESS TO OUR MASONTC READERS. 


HAD Lewis the sixteenth, the unfortunate cidevant king of 
the French, (instead of suppressing lodges, denouncing societies 
of freemasons, and bastileing such as persevered in their moral 
and religious ceremonies, ) given them encouragement and protec- 
tion, by not only countenancing them, but by becoming himse!f a 
member of that august and respectable body, and nobly patroniz- 
ing the craft, as the king of England and his progeny have done, 
he and his wretched family would have undoubtedly escaped all 
the horrors they were inhumanly and barbarously plunged into; 
and atheism, rapine, and murder, could not have been the most 
prominent features in his once civilized, polite, and religious 
kingdom. In England the case is quite different: the heir appa- 
rent at present presides over that illustrious order; an order which 
comprehends the most dutiful and loyal subjects, his father or any 
other monarch ever had the honor of reigning over: an order 
which the illustrious Frederick, king of Prussia, that all-conquer- 
ing hero, conceived so necessary to the permanent establishment 
of his conquests and renown, as to induce him to have all his ge- 
neral officers, privy counsellors, nobles, and all such persons as 
_ were appointed to high trusts and powers, initiated into the very 
highest degrees of those sublime and ancient mysteries; and in 
doing so, the hoary and sagacious monarch might pillow his head 
in quietness and ease. He dreaded neither conspiracies, treasons, 
nor revolts, when he knew to a certainty, he had vested power only 
with faithful brethren, who were severally bound, by solemn ties, 
to watch over and guard his sacred person, keep his secrets and 
counsels inviolably, and nobly conquer or die in his cause. That 
great king, philosopher, and poet, introduced a step into the or- 
der, which, before his time (though grounded on ancient holy 
writ) we had no account of, called the PAiliffian order of masonry, 
which he suffered none to be initiated in, but the first and most 
leading gentlemen of his dominions, who had previously been 
dubbed knights of the most noble, illustrious, and martial orders 
of knights templars of Jerusalem. On this great step, that mighty 
monarch (who was passionately. fond of it) wrote a song, the 
translation of which, into English verse, we have given in this 
month’s magazine. 
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THE LADY’S TOILET, 


+) 


THE COMBAT OF AMADIS AND DARDAN. 
[From the Romance of Amadis of Gaul] 
- 


AMADIS, after he had left Urganda, rode on through the 
forest till he was benighted. After some time he saw a light above 
the trees, and rode towards it, thinking to find a lodging. He 
came at length to a goodly fortress, wherein were the lights that 
he had seen, which were from the window of a tower, and he 
heard the voices of men and women singing and making mirth. 
He called at the gate, but they heard him not; at last those in the 
tower saw him through the battlements, and a knight asked who 
was theres 

‘A strange knight.’ 

‘So it seems,’ quoth he, ‘ you must be a strange knight to go 
about in the dark; I believe it is for fear lest you should be obliged 
to do battle with us by daylight; and now you can meet none but 
the devils.’ 

Amadis answered, ‘if you were good for any thing, you would 
know that many are benighted who cannot help it.’ 

‘ Begone,’ quoth the knight, ¢ you shall not enter here.’ 

‘As God shall help me,’ said Amadis, ‘I think thou hast no 
man of valor in thy company. Tell me thy name before we part.” 

‘ That shall I do, on condition that whensoever we meet thou 
wilt fight me.’ 

To that Amadis, who was in wrath, readily assented. 

‘ Know then, that my name is Dardan; and badly as thou wilt 
fare this night, thou wilt fare much worse the day that I shall 
meet thee.” 

‘Come out,’ quoth Amadis, ‘and let them light us by those 
torches, to do battle.’ 

‘ What!’ said Dardan, ‘arm myself at this hour to fight with 
thee! I'll fall the knight who should put on his spurs and harness 
for such an enemy!’ and with that he went in. 

Amadis proceeded through the forest, seeking some bush uns 
der which he might shelter himself. Presently he heard voices, 
and proceeding faster, he came up to two damsels on their pal- 
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freys, attended by a squire. They saluted courteously, and Ama- 
dis recounted his adventure. 

« Know you the knight’s:ndme?” said they. 

‘ He told me it was Dardan.’ 

‘ True! he is called Dardan the proud; the haughtiest knight in 
this country. But, sir, seeing that you are unprovided of lodging, 
will you abide this night in our tents, which are pitehed near at 
hand?’ 

He, glad of their courtesy, rode with them; and having there 
alighted, he unarmed: and when the damsels saw how fair he was, 
they delighted to see him: so they supped cheerfully together, 
and a tent was spread for him wherein he should sleep. Meantime 
they asked him whither he was bound. 

‘ To the court of king Lisuarte.’ 

‘ And we are going there also, to see what will happen toa 
lady, one of the best and noblest in the land; all that she hath in 
the world is put upon the issue of a combat, which is to be per- 
formed within tén days before king Lisuarte: but we know not 
who will appear to defend her; for he, against whom her cham- 
pion must fight, is the best knight in Great Britain, that very 
Dardan the proud whom you so lately left.’ 

¢ And on what cause,’ said Amadis, ‘ ariseth the combat?’ 

‘ This Dardan loveth the daughter of a knight, who, at his se- 
cond nuptials married the lady I speak of. Now hath this lady 
conceived such hatred against her stepmother, that she hath 
vowed never to love Dardan unless he bring her to king Lisuarte’s 
court, and affirm that all her stepmother’s goods appertain to her, 
and maintain it by battle against whomsvever dare gainsay: and 
the dame, who was not well advised, said she would produce a 
champion, and this she did for her manifest right, thinking that 
one would be found to combat for her: but Dardan is so good a 
knight in arms, that be it for right or wrong, all fear him.’ 

These tidings rejoiced Amadis, for the knight was against all 


pride; and now might he indulge his own anger in a just cause, 


and that in the presence of Oriana. 

‘1 pray you, sir,’ said one of the damsels, ¢ for courtesy acquaint 
us with the reason of your sudden musing.’ 

‘ Willingly, if you will promise me, as loyal damsels, not to 
reveal it. | mean,’ quoth he, ‘to combat for the lady.’ 

‘Gentle sir, that thought proceeds from a high resolved mind: 
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God grant it a good issue!’ So gave they each to other the good 
night, and went to rest. 

In the morning the damsels iftreated that he would not leave 
them, seeing they were bound to one place, and that in the forest 
kept men of evil behavior. They rode along with sundry discours- 
ings; and among other talk, they asked the knight, since God had 
placed them in company, that-he would tell them his name; the 
which he did, but charged them to let none know it. So they pro- 
ceeded through unfrequented ways, lodging in their tents, and re- 
galing on the food they took with them. At length they saw two 
knights under a tree, armed and on horseback, who, seeing them, 
placed themselves in the way, the one saying to his companion, 
‘which of these damscls wil! you have?’ 

‘ This,’ quoth he, and seized the one, as his comrade did the 
other. 

‘ What, sirs!’ quoth Amadis, ¢ what manner of behavior is this? 
; what would ye do with the damsels?” 

‘ Make them our mistresses.’ 

‘So lightly think ye to win them?’ said he, and took his helm, 
and shield, and lance. *‘ Now release them!’ 

The one knight met him bravely, and broke his lance; but 

Amadis gave him such an attaint that he lay with his heels up- 
wards. The second came on, and pierced through his arms, and 
slightly wounded Amadis. He on his part failed with his lance; 
but shields and horses met, and Amadis seized him, and plucked 
him from the saddle, and dashed him down, and then rode on 
‘ with the damsels. 
; When at length they came near Windsor, Amadis said, ¢ Fair 
. friends, I would remain in secret here till such time as the 
knight come to the combat; and, when the hour is, let your squire 
bring me hither tidings thereof.’ 

‘Sir,’ quoth the damsel, ‘if it please you, we will remain with 
you.’ 

So they pitched their tents apart from the road, by the river 
side. Meanwhile Amadis went upon a little eminence to look at 
the town, and there he sat under a tree, and looked towards the 
towers and the high walls, and he said in his heart, ‘ah, God! the 
flower of the world is there! and thou city containest now the lady 
oe that hath no peer for goodness and beauty; and who is more loved 
e than all others that are loved, and that would I prove upon the 
best knight in the world.’ And in these thoughts the tears trickled 
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down his cheeks, and he sat heedless of every thing about him, 
But Gandalin, who saw a troop of knights and ladies coming up, 
called to him, and asked him ifhe did not see that company. He 
neither heard nor answered. With that Gandalin took him by the 
arm. ‘So help me, heaven, sir, you afflict yourself more than need 
is! Take courage, as you do in other things.’ 

‘Ah, Gandalin!’ quoth he, ‘you had better counsel me to die, 
than to endure this hopeless sorrow’ 

Then could not the ’squire refrain from lamenting,‘ This 
excessive love is a great misfortune: as heaven shall help me, I 
do not think there is any one, how good and beautiful soever she 
may be, who can equal your worth, or whom you might not have.’ 

At this was Amadis greatly enraged. ‘ Go, idiot,’ said he, ‘ how 
dare you talk so madly? If ever you again repeat such thoughts, 
you shall go no further with me.’ 

‘Dry your eyes,’ said Gandalin, ‘and Jet not them who are 
coming see you thus.’ 

It was the lady coming to her trial, weeping and lamenting as 
she went, for there was none to defend her right. 

On the day of the trial the damsels rose at dawn, and told 
Amadis that they would go before to the town, and send him 
word when it was time to appear. He rode with them to the edge 
of the forest, and there awaited. By this it was sunrise, and king 
Lisuarte, with a goodly company, went out to the field, which was 
between the city and the forest; and there came Dardan, well 
armed, and ona fair courser, leading the bridle of hisdady, who 
was as richly adorned as she possibly could be; and thus they 
stopped before king Lisuarte. And Dardan said, ‘ sir, command 
that this lady have that which is her own delivered to her; or, if 
there be a knight to gainsay it, I am ready to combat him.’ 

Lisuarte then called the dame, and asked her if she was pro- 
vided with a champion. She answered, * No,’ and wept; and the 
king greatly pitied her, for she was a virtuous lady. So Dardan 
entered the lists, to-remain there till the hour of tierce; by which 
time, if no champion appeared, the king was to pronounce judg- 
ment in his favor, according to the custom. Then one of the dam- 
sels hastened to call Amadis, and he took his arms, and told the 
damsels and Gandalin, that if he sped well he would return to 
them in the tents; and with that he rode on, on his white courser. 
When the king saw the knight approach, how firmly he rode; and 
hig arms, how fair they were; and his horse, how goodly a one; 
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be marvelled*who he might be, and asked the dame who was 
brought to trial, if she knew the knight who came to defend her 
cause. 

‘I never saw him before,’ quoth she, ‘nor know I who he is.’ 

By this Amadis entered the lists, and rode up to his enemy. 
‘ Dardan, defend your lady’s cause, as I shall maintain and aequit 
the promise’which I made thee.’ 

‘ And what didst thou promise?’ quoth Dardan. 

‘ To fight thee; and that was when thou told’st me thy name, 
and hadst dealt with me so villanously.’ 

‘I make the less account of thee now,’ said Dardan, 

¢ And I,’ said Amadis, ‘ care less for thy words, for I am about 
to have vengeance.’ 

‘Let the dame, then,’ replied Dardan, ‘accept thee for her 
champion, and avenge thyself if thou canst.’ 

The king then came up; the dame was asked if she would ad- 
mit that knight for her defender. She replied, ‘ yes, and God re- 
ward him!’ Lisuarte saw that the shield of Amadis was pierced 
in many places, and that the rim had many sword cuts; and he 
said, if the knight demanded another shield, he could lawfully 
give him one. But Amadis was in no temper for delay, for he re- 
membered the insults he had received. They ran their course: 
both lances pierced through shield and armour, and shivered, but 
without wounding. Their horses and shields met, an@ Dardan was 
thrown; but he held the reins fast, and sprang readily upon the 
horse again, and drew his sword; and they attacked each other so 
fiercely that all who beheld them were astonished. The town’s 
people were on the towers and on the wall, and wherever else 
they could see the combat; and the windows of the queen’s pa- 
lace, which were above the wall, were full of dames and damsels, 
all marvelling at the valor of the combatants; for the fire lew from 
their helmets as if they were all ablaze, and plates and splinters 
fell on all sides from their shields and mail; and neither a whit 
bated of his courage. King Lisuarte had been himself in many a 
hard conflict, and seen many a one, but all appeared nothing to 
this. ‘ This is the bravest combat,’ said he, ‘ that ever man hath 


seen; and I will have the conqueror’s image placed over my pa- 
lace gate, that all who are desirous to gain honor may behold it.’ 

But before the hour of tierce it was evident that Dardan’s force 
failed; though Amadis was nothing abated of his strength, only 
his horse was faint, and Dardan’s also stumbled; and he, thinking 
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to havethe advantage on foot, said to Amadis, ‘ knight, our horses 
fail us for fatigue, if we were on foot I should soon conquer thee.’ 
This he said so loud that the king and all with him could hear; 
and Amadis, somewhat ashamed at the threat, answered, ¢ alight, 
then! though a knight should never leave his horse while he can 
sit on it.’ Then, alighting, they both took what of their shields re- 
mained, and assailed each other more fiercely than before; but 
Amadis now pressed on him. and Dardan retreated and staggered, 
and sometimes bent his knees, so that all the beholders said he 
had committed a great folly in proposing to fight on foot; and he 
still giving back frem the sword of Amadis, came under the 
queen’s window, and there was a cry there, ‘ Holy Mary, Dardan 
is slain!’ And Amadis heard among them the voice of the damsel 
of Denmark. Then he looked up, and saw his lady, Oriana, at the 
window, and the damsel by her. That sight so overcame him, that 
the sword hung loose tn his hand, and he continued looking up, 
regardless of his situation. Dardan, recovering by this respite, no- 
ticed his confusion, and took heart again; and, lifting the sword 
with both hands, smote him on the helmet so that it was twisted 
on his head. Amadis did not return the blow, he only placed his 
helmet right again; and with that Dardan laid on him at all parts, 
and he feebly defended himseif; and Dardan’s courage increased, 
Then cried the damsel of Denmark, ‘in an ill minute did that 
knight look Gp and see one here who made him forget himself, 
when his enemy was at the point of death! Certes such a knight 
ought not to fail in such a time!’ At these words Amadis had such 
shame, that willing!y would he have been slain lest his lady should 
suspect there was any cowardice in him; and he struck a blow 
at Dardan that brought him down, and plucked his helmet off, 
and held it to his face. Dardan you are dead unless you yield the 
cause!’ 

‘ Mercy, knight,’ quoth he, ¢ and I yield it.’ 

Then the king came up; but Amadis, for the shame of what 
had befallen him, would make no tarriance, but sprang to his horse, 
and rode the fastest he could into the forest 

The mistress of Dardan, who saw him so rudely handled, came 
up to bim now and said, ¢ seek, now Dardan, some other mistress, 
tor I will neither love thee nor any other than that good night who 
overcame thee!’ 

‘What?’ said Dardan, ‘ have I been so wounded and conquered 
in your quarrel, and now you forsake fhe for the very enemy: 
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Thow art a right woman to say this, and I will give thee thy reward! 
And he took his sword, and in a moment smote her head from 
her body. Then, after a minute’s thought, he cried, ‘ Ah, wretch! I 
have slain her whom I loved best in the world!’ and he ran him- 
self through before any one could stop his hand. In the uproar 
that this occasioned, none thought of following Amadis; and 
though Dardan was so brave a knight, yet most who were present 
now rejoiced at his death, for his strength had always been un- 
justly and tyrannically employed. 


— 
For the Freemason’s Mavrazine. 


MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
Mr. Printer, 

DOOMED by the caprice of fortune to live several years a 
bachelof am now possessed of a decent competency, and intend 
to settle as a domestic man, if I can find a woman to my liking. 
I am afraid the novelty of a matrimonial advertisement will ren- 
der its sincerity suspected, but as they are often successful in 
other countries, I am induced to hazard the experiment in this. 
You will therefore allow me to convey a few lines to the ladies, 
through the channel of your useful magazine, respecting what L 
am, and what the woman must be whom I wish to marry. My reli- 
gion is that of the new testament fairly interpreted, but I am no 
biyot; for where the principles are good and the heart sincere, 
external form, in my opinion, is of little consequence. 

My education, before I launched into the world, gave me a 
taste for reading and inquiry, which kept me out of many a scene 
of extravagance, folly and dissipation. This taste for reading and 
inquiry I still retain; and I prefer the company of humble worth 
to splendid vice, of rational domestic comfort, to showy insignifi- 
Ccancee 

My stature is above the middle size, about five feet ten in- 
ches: my age between twenty and thirty: my complexion rather 
inclined to brown; eyes large, and said not to be void of expres- 
sion: my friends are kind enough to sev | am goodnatured and 
cheerful, and they have always courted my company. 

Now let me mention what kind of woman I wish to wed. I 
care not for fortune provided she can accommodate herself to my 
income: but if with fortune she possesses the other requisites that 


follow, so much the better. I would have her the daughter of a 
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virtuous, attentive, sensible mother, for I hold mothers to be the 
best or worst members of society, according as they do their duty, 
One virtuously and religiously educated; for women cannot have 
too. much religion if it is accompanied with good sense. I would 
wish her to be so well informed as to make a sensible companion; 
but she must*not have been an indiscriminate reader, as I would 
not have her mind corrupted or giddy with extravagant ideas of 
life. I would have her accustomed to simple, chaste, and elegant 
manners; not possessing the half breeding of vulgar opulence, nor 
used to the dissipated manners of high life. I would wish her to 
possess rather a mild and gentle temper, than a quick and very 
lively disposition; as this last, if it has not been duly attended to, 
sometimes degenerates into flippancy and pertness. I would wish 
her to be amiable rather than witty; all her actions indicating a 
well turned and delicate mind, with kind affections. 

With regard to her appearance I would rather haved what is 
called agreeable than beautiful: her stature not too i. 
from fifteen to twenty-three. 

If any of your correspondents can recommend me to such a 
person, or inform me how I can get acquainted, I shall be infi- 
nitely obliged to them; or if any lady would do me so much ho- 
nor, their letters would be thankfully received, duly answered, 
and their correspondence treated with the strictest honor and se- 
crecy. Let me take the liberty of requesting the letters to be put 
under cover to you and directed to 


er age 


MODESTUS. 


AN EASTERN NOVEL. 


A FAMILY in a moderate condition dwelt at Vou Si, a town 
dependent on the city of Tchang Tcheou in the province of Ki- 
ang Nan: three brothers composed this family; the eldest was 
called Liu the Diamond, the next Liu the Treasure, and the 
third Liu the Pearl; the latter was not yet old enough for mar- 
riage, but the other two were already married; the wife of the 
first was called Quang, and that of the younger Yang, and they 
had both all those charms that ender women agreeable. 

Liu the Treasure had a strong passion for gaming and drink- 
ing, and discovered little inclination to any thing that was good; 
his wife was of the same character, and had little regard for vir- 
tue, greatly differing in this from Ouang; her sister in law, who 
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was an example of modesty and regularity; thus though these 
two women seemingly kept up a good understanding between 
each other, their hearts were but weakly united. 

Ouang had a son surnamed Hieul, that is, The Son of Rejoic- 
ing; this child was but six years old when one day stopping in the 
screet with other children in the neighborhood, to behold a so- 
lemn procession, he was lost in the crowd, and did not return 
home in the evening. 

This loss rendered his parents inconsolable, who put up ad- 
vertisements in all public places, and inquired after him in every 
street, but all to no purpose, for they could hear no news of their 
dear son. Liu his father was overwhelmed with sorrow, and in 
the midst of his melancholy he determined to forsake his house, 
where every thing called to mind the memory of his dear Hieul; 
he borrowed of one of his friends a small sum to carry on a ‘it- 
tle traffic in the neighborhood of the city, flattering himself that 
in those short and frequent excursions he should at length find 
the treasure he had lost. 

As his mind was wholly taken up with this son, he was little 
affected with the advantages he gained from trade; however he 
carried it on for the space of five years without going a great dis- 
tance from his own house, whither he returned every year to pass 
the autumnal season; in short, not finding his son after so many 
years, and believing him lost without redemption, and perceiving 
likewise that his wife Quang was likely to have no more children, 
he determined to withdraw himself intirely from so much uned- 
siness; and as he had increased his stock, his design was to go and 
trade in another province. 

On the road he met with a rich merchant, who, perceiving his 
talents and skill in trade, made him an advantageous offer, and 
the desire of growing rich made him forget his trouble. 

Hardly were they arrived in the province of Chang Si, but 
every thing succeeded to their wishes; they had a quick sale for 
their merchandsie, and the profit was considerable: the payment, 
which was deferred on account of two years’ famine that afflicted 
the country, and a tedious distemper wherewith Liu was seized, 
kept him three years in that province; after he had recovered his 
health and his money he set out in order to return to his own 
country. 


Happening to stop on the road near a town called Tchin Licou 
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to recover from his fatigues, he perceived a girdle of blue cloth 
in the shape of a long narrow bag, such as is worn under a gown, 
and used to carry money in; going tc take it, he found it of a con- 
siderable weight, and drawing a little to one side, he opened the 
bag, and found about two hundred taéls. 

At the sight of this treasure he made the following reflections: 
“It is my good fortune that has put this sum into my hands, and 
I may keep it if I please, and make use of it without dread of any 
bad consequence; however, he who has lost it, as soon as it comes 
to his knowledge, will be in a dreadful agony, and return to seek 
it as soon as possible: it has been said that our ancestors, when 
they have found money in this manner, have taken it for no 
other end but to restore it to the true owner: this seems to me 
just and equitable, and worthy of imitation, especially consider- 
ing that I am grown old, and have no heir to succeed me, I 
have no occasion to retain money which I cannot strictly call my 
own.” 

At the same instant he went and placed himself near the spot 
where he found the bag, and waited there the whole day without 
ahy person coming to claim it, and the next day he continued his 
journey. 

_ After six days’ travelling, he arrived in the evening at Nan 
Sou Tcheou, and took up his lodging in an inn where were seve- 
ral other merchants; their discourse falling upon the accidents of 
trade, one of the company said, “ five days ago when I left Tchin 
Lieou I lost two hundred taéls, which I had in my undermost 
girdle; I had taken off this girdle and placed it near me while I 
took a little rest, when suddenly a Mandarin with all his train 
passing by, I got out of the way for fear of an insult, and forgot 
to take up my money, and it was not till I went to undress my- 
self at night that I perceived my loss; 1 was fully convinced that 
it would be to no purpose to return back, since the place where 
I slept was much frequented, and therefore it was not worth 
while to retard my journey in search of what I was sure not to 
find.” 

Every one pitied his hard lot, and Liu immediately demanded 
his name, and place of abode; your servant, replied the mer- 
chant, is called Tchin, and lives at Yang Tcheou, where he has 
a shop and a pretty large stock; but pray may I ask, in my turn, 
to whom I have the honor of speaking? Lin told him his name, 
and that he was an inhabitant of the city Vou $i; my direct way 
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thither, added he, is through Yang Tcheou, and if you please [ 
will do myself the pleasure of accompanying you to your own 
house. 

Tchin replied, with a great deal of politeness, with all my 
heart, if you please we will go together, and I think myself hap- 
‘py to meet with such good company; early the next morning they 
set out on their journey together, and as it was not very long they 
soon came to Yang Tcheou. 

After the usual civilities, Tchin invited his fellow traveller 
into the house, and served up a small collateon; then Liu began 
to talk of the money lost at Tchin Lieou: of what color, said he, 
was the girdle wherein your money was contained? and how was 
it made? It was of blue cloth, replied Tchin, and that which 
distinguished it from all others was the character Tchin at one 
of its ends, which is my name, and is worked in with white silk. 

This description leaving no farther doubt, Liu said with a 
cheerful air, if I have asked you so many questions, it is because 
I have found such a girdle as you describe, and drew it out at 
the same time; see, said he, if this belongs to you; it is the 
very same, said Tchin, upon which Liu presented it to its true 
owner. 

Tchin, full of gratitude, pressed him greatly to accept of half 
of the sum, but to no purpose, for Liu would take nothing: how 
great is my obligation, resumed Tchin! where may be found 
such great honesty and generosity as yours? He then ordered a 
handsome treat, and they invited each other to drink with great 
demonstrations of friendship. 

Tchin said within himself, where shall I find in these days a 
man of equal probity with Liu? people of his character are very 
rare; but why should I receive so great a benefit from him, and 
not think of an acknowledgment? I have a daughter about twelve 
years old, and am desirous of an alliance with so good a man; 
but has he ever a son? that is what I am ignorant of: dear friend, 
said he to him, have you a son? and of what age may your son be? 

At this question the tears fell from the eyes of Liu: Alas! re- 
plied he, I had but one son, who was infinitely dear to.me, and se- 
ven years ago walking out to behold a procession he disappeared, 
and I could learn no news of him ever since; and to add to my 
unhappiness, my wife has had no more children. 

At this relation Tchin seemed very thoughtful for a moment, 
then resuming the discourse, my brother and benefactor, said he, 
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how old was your dear child when you lost him? He was six years 
old, replied Liu: What was his surname? added Tchin, and how 
was he made? We called him Hieul, replied Liu; he had had the 
smallpox, but it had left no marks upon his face; his complexion 
was fair and florid. 

This account gave great joy to Tchin, and he could not help 
showing it in his eyes and countenance; he immediately called 
one of his domestics, to whom he whispered something in his ear; 
the servant made a sign that he would obey his master’s orders, 
and went into the inward part of the house. 

Liu attentive to these various questions, and the cheerfulness 
that appeared in the countenance of his host, was taken up witha 
great many doubts, when he saw enter a young domestic about 
thirteen years old; he was clad in a long gown and a handsome 
surtout; he was well shaped, his features were regular, his air 
modest, and his carriage agreeable; he had fine black eyebrows, 
and eyes lively and piercing, which immediately struck the heart 
and eyes of Liu. 


When the young boy saw a stranger sat at the table, he 
turned towards him and made him a low bow, then going near 
Tchin he stood in a modest manner over against him: My father, 


said he, with a sweet and agreeable voice, you have called Hieu!, 
what would you be pleased to have with him? I will tell you by 
and by, replied Tchin, therefore stand near me and wait a little. 
The name of Hieul, that was given to the boy, still increased 
the suspicions of Liu; a secret impression seized his heart, and 
by a wonderful sympathy of nature recalled to his mind the 
image of his son, his shape, his visage, his air, and his manners; 
he saw them all in the person that he beheld, and there was 
nothing but the name of father, which he gave to Tchin, that 
put him to a stand; he thought it was not civil to ask Tchin 
whether he was in reality his son, because it might happen that 
two children might have the same name, and resemble each other. 
Liu was so taken up with these reflections that he thought lit- 
tle of the entertainment; the strange perplexity he was in might 
be seen in his countenance, and something unaccountable made 
him stedfastly keep his eye on the young boy, insomuch that he 
couk! look at nothing else: Hieul, on the other hand, notwitb- 
standing the fearfulness and modesty of his age, looked stedfastly 


upon Liu, and it seemed as if nature had discovered at that instant 
that he was his father. 
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In short, Liu could no longer suppress the agitation of his 
heart, and breaking silence all of a sudden, asked Tchin if he was 
in reality his son? It was not from me, replied Tchin, that he re- 
ceived life, though I look upon him as my own son; seven years 
ago a man passed through this city, leading this boy in his hand, 
and by chance addressed himself to me, and prayed me to assist 
him in his extreme necessity: My wife, says he, is dead, end has 
only left me this child; the bad state of my affairs has obliged me 
to leave my country for a time, and retire to Hoai Ngnan among 
my relations, from whom I expect a sum of money that I may 
settle myself again; I have not wherewithal to bear the charges 
of my journey, will you therefore be so charitable as to advance 
three taéls? I will restore them faithfully when I return, and as 
a pledge of my honesty I will commit to your keeping what I 
hold most dear in the world, that is, my only son; I shall no 
sooner arrive at Hoai Nenan, but I will return and fetch this dear 
child. 

This confidence affected me much; I put into his hands the 
sum that he required, and when he left me, he shed tears, testi- 
fying that he left his son with extreme regret; though what sur- 
prised me was that the child seemed unconcerned at the separa- 
tion; but not seeing the pretended father return, I had suspicions 
that I wanted to have cleared up; I called the child, and by the 
different questions that I asked him, I found that he was born in 
the city of Vou Si; that one day being from home to see a pro- 
cession pass by, and going a little too far, he was deceived,.and 
carried off by a person unknown; he told me also the name of 
his father and mother, and I soon perceived that the child had 
been stolen by a villain, for which reason I treated him with 
compassion, and his behavior to me gained my heart: I have of- 
ten intended to take a journey on purpose to Vou Si, to gain in- 
formation concerning his family, but still I have been prevented 
by some accident or other: it happened very fortunately that a 
few moments ago- you were speaking of your son, and some of 
your words recalled past transactions fresh to my memory, upon 
which I sent for the boy to see if you knew him. 

At these words Hieul began to shed tears through excess of 
joy, at the sight of which Liu did the same; a particular mark, 
says he, will make this matter still more plain; a little above his 
knee isa black spot, which was the effect of his mother’s longing 
when she was with child of him; at this Hiewl showed a mark, 
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which Liu se@ihg took him up in his arms and embraced him: 
My son! said he, my dear son! by what good fortune have I found 
thee again after so long an absence! | To be continued. 


———— 


EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY OF JACQUELINE, 
COUNTESS OF HAINAULT. 

JACQUELINE, only child of William Count of Hainault, 
was heiress of the provinces of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and 
Friesland. Nature had bestowed. on this her favorite child, her 
choicest gifts: exquisite beauty, elegance of person, an insinua- 
ting address, a lively imagination, and a firmness and intrepidity 
above her sex. In the 16th year of her age she espoused John 
eldest son of Charles the Sixth, king of France; and by this mar- 
riage was flattered with the prospect of sharing the throne of 
France with a husband whom she adored. But all these hopes of 
love and grandeur were annihilated by the premature death of 
the Dauphin in the second year of their marriage, not without 
suspicion of being poisoned by his unnatural mother, Isabella of 
Bavaria. 

Afflicted with this grievous loss she repaired to Hainault, and 
found her father on the verge of the grave, anxiously intent on 
securing to his beloved Jacqueline the succession of his domi- 
nions, and in providing her with a husband who might be able to 
repress the civil commotions which had long agitated the county 
of Hainault, and repel the encroachments of the neighboring pow- 
ers. With this view, he recommended to her choice her cousin 
John the Fourth, duke of Brabant, who was also sprung from the 
house of Burgundy, and whose dominions, bordering on Hainault, 
would form a compact and well united sovereignty. 

Deference to the request of her dying father, supported with 
all the influence of her mother Margaret of Burgundy, desirous 
of an alliance with a prince of her own house, extorted from her 
a reluctant promise in favor of the duke of Brabant. A few days 
after this promise, her father died. Jacqueline succeeded ta all his 
dominions, and although the duke of Brabant was a prince of weak 
intellects and deformed person, and therefore ill calculated to gain 
the affections of so accomplished a princess, yet the solemn pro- 
mise which she had made to her dying father, prevailed over her 
repugnance, and at the expiration of the year of her widowhood 
the nuptials were solemnized. 
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Soon after her marriage, her uncle John of Bavaria, who had 
quitted the bishopric of Liege with the hopes of espousing his 
niece, laid claims to Hainault and Holland, as fiefs not descendi- 
ble to females, obtained from the emperor Sigismond the inves- 
titure of these provinces, treated Jacqueline as an usurper, pene- 
trated into Holland at the head of a formidable army, and, seconded 
by a disaffected party, made the most alarming progress. 

In opposition to this invasion, Jacqueline herself took the field 
at the head of the troops of Hainault and Brabant; inspiring the 
soldiers with a martial valor, she obtained the most signal success, 
and seemed likely to quell the rebellion, till her husband, the duke 
of Brabant, spread dejection among his army by his dastardly con- 
duct, and, perhaps, ashamed of his consort’s superior valor, with- 
drew his forces from the scene of war, and commanded Jacqueline 
to follow him into Brabant. An inglorious peace, concluded under 
the mediation of the duke of Burgundy, was the consequence of 
this infatuated conduct. Jacqueline acknowledged John of Bavaria 
her heir, should she die without issue, and ceded to him a consi- 
derable part of Holland. 

If Jacqueline had reason to be irritated against her husband 
for his cowardly behavior, his conduct afterwards tended still 
more to increase her resentment. During their residence at Ant- 
werp, he estranged himself from her company, pursued mean 
pleasures, devoted himself to low and unworthy favorites, and 
loaded her with repeated marks of contempt and ill usage. Mean- 
while her hereditary dominions became’a prey to confusion and 
anarchy. John of Bavaria continued his usurpations, and the citi- 
zens of Holland, disgusted with his despotic administration, rose 
in arms, and earnestly called for the presence of their sovercign. 
Jacqueline having in vain solicited the assistance of her husband, 
or his permission to return, her high spirit became irritated by 
repeated neglect and ill usage; fearful of losing her paternal in- 
heritance, she withdrew from the palace, attended only by a sin- 
gle page, and under the sanction of her mother, who had in vain 
remonstrated against his unfeeling conduct. 

It cannot be a wonder that so amiable a princess, only in the 
twentieth year of her age, and in the full lustre of her beauty, 
formed by her amiable disposition to impatt-felicity in the mar- 
ried state, and deserving a reciprocal attachment, should become 
anxious to dissoive a marriage which had been the source of so 

much unhappiness. Her affinity with the duke of Brabant afforded 
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a plausible pretext, because this very objection had been urged 
by pope Martin the Fifth, and it was not without difficulty that he 
had been induced to grant the dispensation. But whille she was 
soliciting the pope, an incident happened, which, by interesting 
her passions, rendered her still more eager for the success of her 


application. 
Henry the Fifth of England was at that time in the Low 
Countries, and had recently obtained the splendid victory of 


Agincourt. Among the princes who attended him on this occa- 
sion, Jacqueline had distinguished Humphrey duke of Gloces- 
ter, the youngest brother of the king; a prince-in the flower of 
his age, handsome, sensible, brave; and endowed with all those 
qualities which are most likely to gain the heart of an amiable 
princess. By an union with this accomplished prince, Jacqueline 
hoped to obtain that happiness which she had sought in vain with 
the duke of Brabant; and to find at the same time a warrior who 
could defend her territories against the usurpations of John oi 
Bavaria, and the resentment of her former husband. 

The duke of Glocester was not insensible to the charms of 
Jacqueline, nor unmoved by the prospect of becoming the sove- 
reign of so many states. Thus, mutually attracted, Jacqueline and 
the duke of Glocester flattered themselves that they might pre- 
vail upon the pope to annul the former marriage. 

But while they indulged this hope, a powerful obstacle to their 
union arose in the family of Jacqueline. Philip, surnamed the 
good, duke of Burgundy, possessed eminent talents and bound- 
less ambition. Master of ample domains in the Netherlands, the 
fair inheritance of his kinswoman, the princess of Hainault, pre- 
sented an object which the ambition of this prince could pot re- 
sist. Aspiring to the succession of Hainault, Holland, and Zea- 
land, if Jacqueline should die without issue, satisfied that no pro- 
geny would be derived from her ill assorted marriage with the 
duke of Brabant, he was alarmed at her new engagement with the 
duke of Glocester; and to prevent this intended union, employed 
all the influence which he derived from his recent alliance with 
England against France, and his affinity with the duke of Bedford, 
who had espoused his sister. 

But all his opposition was unsuccessful; Jacqueline passed over 
to England, espoused the duke of Gloucester, ahd, as Philip had 
prevailed on pope Martin to refuse a dispensation, she procured 
a sentence from the anti-pope Benedict the Thirteenth, by which 
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her marriage with the duke of Brabant was annulled, and that with 
the duke of Glocester established. Fortune now seemed to smile 
upon Jacqteline; she returned to Hainault, accompanied by, her 
husband, and a body of English forces, and put him in possession 
of the greatest part of her hereditary dominions. 

But the felicity of Jacqueline was of no long duration; the duke 
of Burgundy, fired with resentment at so precipitate a marriage, 
and affecting a lively sense of the injury done to his relation the 
duke of Brabant, joined his troops to those of Brabant, advanced 
into Hainault at the head of a formidable army, “and defeated, 
with great slaughter, the English forces at the battle of Bray. 
Humphrey, confounded by that defeat, concluded a suspension 
of arms; returned to England that he might collect a fresh sup- 
ply; and Jacqueline threw herself into Mons, invited by the citi- 
zens, who solemnly promised to defend their ramparts to the last 
extremity. 

Receiving no succors from the duke of Glocester, to whom 
Jacqueline conveyed her griefs in a letter from ‘ her false and 
traitorous city of Mons,’ she was compelled by the perfidy of the 
inhabitants:to surrender herself to the duke of Burgundy, and 
was by him imprisoned in the city of Ghent. After a confinement 
of three months she contrived to escape from prison: disguising 
herself in man’s apparel, she passed through the streets of Ghent 
at midnight, and eseaping itito Holland, was gladly received by 
that party which remained faithful to their sovereign. 

Notwithstanding the desperate efforts of herself and parti- 
sans, she was unable to resist the powerful armies of the dukes 
of Burgundy and Brabant. Philip besieged and took all the prin- 
cipal#towns of Holland; the death of John of Bavaria intervening, 
the duke of Brabant was acknowledged count of Hainault and 
Holland; and Philip was declared presumptive heir of those coun- 
tries. Her marriage with the duke of Glocester was annulled by 
Martin the Fifth, that with the duke of Brabant was confirmed, 
and the princess was restrained from marrying the duke of Glo- 
cester, even if she should become a widow by the death of the 
duke of Brabant; an event which soon after took place. 

But the blow which imprinted the deepest wound on the mind 
of Jacqueline, was the inconstancy of the duke of Glocester; that 
prince, from a compliance, as he pretended, with the advice of 


his brother the duke of Bedford, regent of Engiand, but more ip- 
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duced by his passion for Eleanor, daughter of lord Cobham, 
whom he afterward married, declared his final resolution of se- 
parating himself from the princess of Hainault, and of yielding 
intife obedience to the mandate of the pope. Deserted by her 
subjects, forsaken by the duke of Glocester, overpowered by 
her enemies, the unfortunate Jacqueline, after many exertions of 
an undaunted spirit, was compelled to accept the cruel terms pre- 
scribed by her implacable enemy. She ceded to the duke of Bur- 
gundy the government of all her dominions, with the title of her 
lieutenant, retaining only the appellation of sovereign, and con- 
sented never to marry without his consent and the approbation of 
the states. 

Jacqueline was only in the twenty-eighth year of her age when 
she made this forced abdication; she passed her retirement prin- 
cipally in the islands of Zealand, formed in the mouth of the 
Scheld, or at the Hague, in the province of Holland. There she 
passed two years, her beauty as yet little impaired by time or by 
the calamities of her life, when love again surprised her in her 
retirement, and prepared for her new misfortunes. The slender 
pension which she received from the duke of Burgundy not be- 
ing always sufficient to suppert her expenses, she was compelled 
to have recourse to the assistance of her partisans; but, at length, 
when most of them excused themselves under frivolous preten- 
ces, she wept, and complained of the ingratitude of those whom 
she had formerly obiiged. In this distress, one of her attendants 
proposed applying to Francis Van Borselen, stadtholder of Hol- 
land. « What!’ said Jacqueline, ‘ shall I apply to him who owes 
me no favor, who has proved himself my enemy by joining the 
duke of Burgundy? He will tertainly refuse me, and I shell be 
more humbled than ever.’ Persuaded however, to apply, Borse- 
len remitted the sum in so handsome and liberal a manner, that 
Jacqueline, who had long been disused to so generous a mode of 
proceeding, was charmed with his behavior: her beauty and ac- 
complishments won the heart of Borselen; and, as he joined to a 
graceful person a courtly address and engaging manner, she be- 
came prepossessed in his favor. Her growing inclination, fostered 
by her retired way of life, and deriving strength from opposition, 
she overlooked her promise to the duke of Burgundy, and pri- 
vately married the object of her affection. Philip, roused with in- 
dignation at the solemnization of this marriage, concluded in op- 
position to her solemn promise, arrested Borselen, conveyed him 
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to the castle of Rupelmonde on the banks of the Scheld, and 
spread a report that his death would soon expiate the crime of 
which he*had been guilty. 

Alarmed with this report, and consulting her love and appre- 
hension more than her force, she assembled the few troops 
whom she could suddenly collect, and ascended the Scheld, with 
a firm resolution to deliver her husband or perish in the attempt. 
On approaching the castle, she found her implacable enemy, the 
duke of Burgundy, already there at the head of a numerous army. 

The unfortunate princess, disappointed in her hopes, request- 
ed and obtained a conference with the duke, and eagerly inquired 
if her husband was yet alive. Philip instantly commanded Borse- 
len to be brought in chains on the platform of the castle which 
overlooked the river, when Jacqueline, transported with joy at the 
sight of an object who was most dear to her, sprung from the 
vessel on shore, and precipitated herself into the arms of her hus- 


band. Being now in Philip’s power, she was compelled to accept 


his terms, and purchased her own liberty and the life of her hus- 
band by ceding the sovereignty of all her dominions, and renoun- 
cing the title of countess. In return for these concessions, she was 
permitted to enjoy during her life the lordships of Boorne, Zuid- 
beveland, and Tholen, and to receive the revenues of the customs 
of Holland and Zealand. Borselen, in lieu of the stadtholdership 
of Holland, was nominated count of Voservant, and decorated with 
the order of the Golden Fleece. 

Jacqueline and her husband, to whom she willingly sacrificed 
all the remains of her former grandeur, passed the remainder of 
her days in the castle of Teylingen in the Rhineland. History re- 
cordssthat she instituted games of archery and horsemanship, in 
which she greatly excelled, and was pleased to win the prize, and 
to be declared queen of the fraternity by the acclamations of the 
peasants. She also occasionally amused herself in framing vases 
of earthenware, several of which being found in the gardens of 
the castle of Teylingen, were retained as relics by the people, de- 
voted to the memory of their charming mistress; and are still 
preserved in the cabinets of the curious, under the name of the 
vases of the lady Jacqueline. 

In this manner the sovereign of Hainault, Holland, and Zea- 
land, with a husband whom she adored, and by whom she was 
adored, passed the remainder of her days, and was repeatedly 
heard to say, that she enjoyed more solid satisfaction in this re- 
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treat than she had ever.experienced in the height of her gran- 
deur. But the misfortunesi®f her life had already too sensibly af- 
fected a princess of her high spirit. Her constitution had been 
gradually impaired, and a lingering consumption carried her to 
the grave on the 8th of October 1436, in the thirty-seventh year 
of. her age. The body was interred with royal pomp among the 
sepulchres of the counts of Holland; and those honors were paid 
to her last remains which had been refused to her when alive. 


a 


SKETCH OF A CHARACTER. 


ZAFFINIA at fifteen was innocent, beautiful, and engaging: 


gett twenty she blushed the swectest flower of a luxuriant garden: 
but at thirty she was depraved, lost to virtue and to humanity. Her 


innocence and artlessness had fled, and in their stead left all that 
can render woman disgusting. Methinks I hear thee, gentle read- 
er, extlaim—‘ And why was the lovely Zaffinia so changed?’ I 
will tell thee: Zaffinia, in the early days of blooming sweetness, 
was the fascinating child of an adoring mother, who watched over 
the soft sigh of her child with maternal tenderness. But miss 
Zaffinia, a woman all by nature, panted for the display of her 
charms at the gay metropolis. The fond mother acquiesced, shed 
a pearly drop over the abode of her youthful days, and accompa- 
nied the eager Zaffinia to town, where she flirted, danced, and 
sung, to admiration: but Cupid, ever busy, aimed a dart at Zaffi- 
nia which she could not withstand, and in Hymen’s bonds she 
soon was united to the fond object of her soul. He, sordid man! 
incapable of appreciating the treasure he possessed in her virtu- 
ous love, treated her with cold neglect. Woman once slighted is 
not soon appeased: she views the aggressor with disdain; and 
shortly, even though a favored lover, drives the traitor from her 
heart. So was it with Zaffinia, whose high spirit could ill brook 
constraint. Belmour appeared: he approached Zaffinia, whispered 
soft nothings in her ear; and, sighing, flung himself at her feet. 
The lovely volatile wife waited not to reflect; she thought only of 
the present hour; and, in an unguarded moment, fled from the 
disgusting arms of her husband into the false embraces of Bel- 
mour. Fora short time the lost Zaffinia lived ig the splendor of 
fashion, courted and followed. Her speaking blue eyes still beamed 
with animation to intrap even the wary, and betray where she 
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could not gain. But the hand of Providence, ever raised to crush 
the dark deeds of men, doomed her fit long to live in her guilty 
pleasures. Still the fairest nymph that eyes could dwell on, and a 
child in the calendar of her years, Zaffinia fell. The bud, still 
beauteous, though tainted, snapped from its supporting stalk; and 
in its rosy bloom faded to oblivion, a youthful victim to a licen- 
tious passion, and a fatal instance of the sad effects of the union 
of discordant dispositions in the marriage state. 


—— 


ON THE ILL EFFECTS WHICH MAY PROCEED FROM 
ROCKING CHILDREN TO SLEEP. 


IN a treatise published many years ago by an Italian physi- 
cian, there are some ingenious remarks on the practice of rocks 
ing children to sleep. * This motion,” says the author, ‘ must in- 
jure the delicate texture of the brain, spoil their digestion, turn 


the milk in thei: stomachs, make them squeamish, and occasion 
many disorders in the bowels, to which it is no wonder that chil- 
dren are so subject.” ‘ It seems to be intended by nature,’ he fur- 
ther observes, ‘that mankind should pass the early state of infancy 


in a kind of lethargic composure, which contributes to ripen and 
perfect the organs. But when this time is passed, and they begin 
to give symptoms of their sensibility by their frequent cries, ought 
we to suppress these cries, and prevent them from paying this 
tribute to nature? Would it not be better to leave them to them- 
selves, and let them sink gradually into that calm condition to 
which their fatigue of spirits would presently reduce them? 
Those impatient nurses, who are in haste to bring them again 
into their state of original stupefaction by rocking them, often 
substitute very melancholy disorders by endeavoring to relieve 


them from slight sufferings which are inseparable from the con- 
dition of human nature.’ 


ANECDOTE. 

A GRANDEE of Spain handing some refreshment to a cir- 
cle of ladies, observed one with a most brilliant ring, and was rude 
enough to say in her hearing, “I should prefer the ring to the 
hand.” “ And I, (said the lady, looking steadfastly at the glittering 


order suspended to the*lon’s neck,) should prefer the collar to the 
beast!” 
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A @RAGMENT. 

LOVE! exclaimed lady G. I do believe the passion has been 
long since exploded; there is no such thing existing at present 
as love. 

Now the strongest contradiction that nature could produce 
against her ladyship’s assertion, was then before her—Beauty is 
the child of love! and her ladyship’s daughter raised up her fine 
blue eyes, and blushed at the instant. This young lady possessed, 
in an.eminent degree, those graces of person which attract the 
eye, that sensibility of countenance which touches the soul, and 
that strength of mind which insures approbation from the under- 
standing. 

When lady G. asserted, she believed love had long since been 
exploded, Charles looked at her daughter; and, unless his own 
countenance had lost the power of communicating the emotions 
of his mind, to which it had always been accounted a faithful in- 


dex, it was such a look, as, in the moment it was given, must have 
convinced lady G. that love was not exploded but glowed within 
his breast, and animated, with its ardor, every feature and linea- 


ment, 

Thus lady G.’s thesis was overturned without a single word 
being advanced against it. But though her ladyship lost her the- 
sis, she did not lose her spirit. 

Lady G. had a discerning eye, and, what the world terms, “a 
great happiness in her manner.” By the penetrating and searching 
power of her eye, she could discover the minutest imperfection 
in those with whom she conversed, whether they were of the 
mind, or of the body; and by the happiness of her manner, she 
could say the most illnatured thing with the most goodnatured 
address; and yet she would not put even a reptile to corporal suf- 
ferance: but she said that to Charles, which hurt him more than 
any bodily pain she could have inflicted. She, who would not raise 
a pin to wound a reptile, could speak daggers to a friend. Wounds 
given by the tongue are more dangerous than those inflicted by 
any other weapon: they go directly to the heart, and bid defiance 
to the virtue of medicine. No strength can impede them; no ar- 
mor can shield against them; and though not immediately mor- 
tal in their effect, yet, as they communicate a poignant lingering 
pain, their consequences are more to be dreaded than the deadly 
barb of an Indian’s poisoned arrow! 
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GENERAL MISCELLANY. 


VALLEY FORGE. 


[Accompanied with a View of that celebrated station. | 


WE have it in contemplation, as far as our abilities may ex- 
tend, to pay a passing tribute to those places, which have been 
rendered memorable, during the revolutionary war, by the toils 


sufferings and conflicts of our countrymen, or consecrated by the 
blood of our heroes: « 


The gods the saviors of their native land.* 


However inattentive the present generation may be to this sub- 
ject, those places which witnessed the infant struggles of our na- 
tion will be classic ground to posterity. Every thing that has any 
connexion with heroic achievements, virtuous sufferings, or per- 
severing fortitude, becomes dear to humanity in general, but ina 
particular manner is hallowed in the memory of those who owe 
every National blessing to any of those successful exertions of vir- 
tue. Mountains valleys plains forests rivers cities and villages, 
which saw our fathersifight for our independence, and submit to 
the deprivation of every good to secure freedom for their poste- 
rity, have taken out their charter of nobility. Their names are in- 
scribed, in golden capitals, in the courtecalendar of Fame, and will 


% 
* Barlow. 
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become harmonious in the song of the Muses; their honors shall 
be recorded by historians, and their beauties delineated by painters, 
while thosé ignoble mountains valleys plains forestS rivers cities 
and villagés, which have never witnessed the feats of our heroes, 
will remain neglected_and unknown. 

In the winter of 1777-8, General Washington fixed his head 
quarters at Valley Forge. History gives some account of the dif- 
ficulties surmounted at this time by the genius of the comman- 
der in chief, and of the unparalleled sufferings af the troops at 
this station: but tongue cannot relate, nor pen describe, the hun- 
dredth part of the miseries that were endured. What poet can 
exhibit the whole complicated series of evils? What historian can 
commemorate the agonies of the hungry and the naked exposed 
tothe inclemencies of the weather, or enumerate the groans of the 
diseased? Many are still alive who now that the sufferings of 
that winter would not be easily delineated. 

A view of Valley Forge must necessarily awaken in our minds 
the recollection of the gloomy seasons of the revolution. We 
find ourselves safely landed on the terra Arma of Independence; 
why should we not look back on the angry and tempestuous ocean 
we have navigated? Why should we not remember with gratitude 
the pilots “ who weathered the storm,” and the sailors who breast- 
ed the tempest, and contended with the dangers*.of the ocean? 
How the dark clouds of despair gathered over us in some parts 
of our voyage! The sun of confidence was hidden from our eyes, 
and scarce a glimmering star of hope was.to be seen in the fir- 
mament! How often was the national vessel almost shattered on 
the shoals of Danger! and how narrowly did we escape the whirl- 
pools of Destruction! 

But this subtect is degraded by poetic similitudes: the facts 
themselves are cafficiently impressive without the assistance of 
rhetorical embellishments: and we are confident that no man can 
read the history of this period of the war without sympathizing 
with the suffering troops, and admiring the prudence, firmness, 
and courage, of the commander of our armies. 

“ At no period of the American war,” says Judge Marshall 
in his Life of Washington, “ had the American army been re- 
duced to a situation of greater peril than during the winter at 
Valley Forge. It has been already stated, that more than once, 
they were absolutely without food. Even while their condition 
was less desperate in this.respect, their stock of provisions was 
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sO ‘scanty, that there was seldom at any time, in the stores, a 
quantity sufficient for the use of the troops for one week. Conse- 
quently had the enemy moved out in force, the American army 
could not have continued in camp. The want-of provisions would 
have forced them out of it; and their deplorable condition, with 
respect to clothes, disabled them from keeping the field in the 
winter. The returns of the first of February exhibit the astonish- 
ing number of three thousand nine hundred and eighty-nine men 
in camp unfit for duty, for want of clothes. Of this number 
scarcely one man had a pair of shoes. Even among those return- 
ed capable of doing duty, very many were so badly clad, that ex- 
posure to the colds of the season must have destroyed them. Al- 
though the total of the army exceeded seventeen thousand men, 
the present effective rank and file amounted to only five thousand 
and twelve. The returns throughout the winter do not essentially 
vary from that which has just been particularly stated.” 

General Washington certainly could not have been placed ina 
situation of greater difficulty than he was at this time: The army 
under his command destitute of provisions and clothing, and con- 
sequently discontented: having at the same time no means of pro- 
curing necessaries but by exercising the invidious power vested 
in his hands by congress—of seizing provisions wherever they 
could be found. The exercise of this power raised against him 
the clamors of the vulgar; while a party in congress were con- 
spiring to deprive him of his command, and endeavoring to im- 
pute to his mismanagement the consequence of their own errors 
and faults. In the mean time, sir William Howe, with his army, 
had possession of Philadelphia, and was plentifully supplied with 
provisions and every thing necessary for the comfortable subsist- 
ence of his troops: and a winter campaign would have been pro- 
ductive of the most disastrous consequences to the American army. 

But the mind of Washington was equal to the difficulties of 
his situation: the public good was his polar star: he pursued his 
course boldly and calmly, disregarding the clamors of ignorance, 
the petulance of passion, and the envious intrigues of disappoint- 
ed ambition. Nothing displays more clearly the resources of his 
genius than his being able, while surrounded by so many unfavor- 
able circumstances, to secure the affection of his officers and 
the adoration of his soldiers. 


Shall we be accused of presumption in attempting to cele- 
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brate the virtues of Washington? We shall not. We may disco- 
ver a want of abilities; but we must not neglect to pour forth 
the effiitsions of grateful minds because we are unable to clothe 
them in the most elegant expressions. Wisdom and Ignorance 
should mingle their voices in the celebration of his actions; and 
every American should speak, with rapturous pride, of the hero 
of America. Babes should be taught to lisp the praise of the sa- 
vior of their country, and the ears of infancy should be accus- 
tomed to the music of his name. 

But, carried away by a pleasing subject, we have forgotten the 
camp at Valley Forge: it was situated on the west_side of Schuyl- 
kill about twenty-five miles from Philadelphia; Patriotism might 
make a pilgrimage to visit the place; and there, if we may be al- 
lowed to make use of a hackneyed but expressive quotation, 
should be erected a monument sacred to the memory of “ the 
time that tried men’s souls.” 

When the Greeks had repelled the Persian power, and the 
blessings of peace were experienced in their land, they manifest- 
ed their piety gratitude and patriotism by building temples to the 
gods and erecting monuments to those who had perished in bat- 
tle. The question has been often asked; and we will ask it again: 
What temple has America constructed for the Deity? What co- 
lumns of remembrance has she raised for the heroes who have 
perished in her cause? 

The Greeks instituted sacrifices and funeral solemnities to be 
performed annually; in which the first fruits of their country 
were offered to the gods preservers of Greece, and to the souls 
of the heroes who had died in its defence: What yearly honors 
does America pay to the God of armies for his kindness? What 
antfual offering does she present to the brave spirits of those who 
devoted themselves for their country? 

The Greeks inscribed the names of those who fell in battle 
on pillars of marble: the traveller in after ages, passing over the 
fields of Marathon and Platza, breathed a sigh to the memory of 
his fathers, and felt his own heart expand with the love of glory. 
When the sons of America pass over the spot where battles-were 
fought, where freedom was purchased with blood; does nothing 
remind them of the sanctity of the place? does no simple inscrip- 
tion speak to the heart, like a voice from a durning bush, saying; 
“ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet; for the place whereon thou 


standest is holy ground?” 
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A historian, having spoken of the battle of Thermopylz, ob- 
serves, Two structures of marble marked the place of the en- 
gagement, with inscriptions which remained many ages; and 
which, having been recorded by Herodotus, will now probably be 
secured by the press against perishing while the world shall last. 
One was in honor of the Peloponnesians collectively—the ether 
commemorated the Lacedemonians who fell with their prince.”— 
When some Greek of Peloponnesus, in succeeding times, passed 
by this place and read, “ Here four thousand men from Pelofionnesus 
Sought with three millions,” his heart must have swelled with patri- 
otic pride, and his soul must have gloried in his country. Could this 
Peloponnesian, afterwards, have acted cowardly in battle? Having 
read this inscription, would he have thrown away his shield, or turn- 
ed his back upon his enemies? But let any man, of any nation, pe- 
ruse the sublime inscription on this other obelisc of marble: it is 
the voice, from the grave, of Leonidas and his Spartans: “ Stran- 
ger! go tell the Lacedemonians that we lie here in obedience to their 
lawe!”? We repeat: let any man of any nation read this sublime 
admonition, and not feel the electric shock of virtuous sensibility. 

The backwardness of our nation, in erecting monuments to 
those who trode the fields of danger in the revolutionary war, is 
universally reprobated. Those, who speak or write on the subject, 
endeavor to rouse us from our apathy by dwelling on the grazti- 
tude we ought to feel for those who secured our freedom by their 
wisdom, or purchased our independence with their blood. This 
ought to be a powerful motive with virtuous minds: this alone 
should be sufficient to direct the energies of a humane people to 
the object proposed—but the enlightened and patriotic legislator 
should be urged forward by motives more powerful even than 
this. Every national work is the common property of the nation: 
it is a bond of union which binds the community together, and 
stamps the character of nation on the whole. Every erection of 
this kind establishes a new point of union, a new centre for the 
affections of the people. These works become objects of common 
interest, common pride, and common love, to the community. 

We will suppose for a moment that our government should 
build a magnificent temple to the Deity; to the God of our fa- 
thers, who brought them out of the “ house of bondage;” who 
wafted them by his winds over the boisterous waves of the 
ocean; who planted them in the wilderness; and has converted 
that wilderness into a “land flowing with milk and honey;” who 
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inspired them with courage to contend for their liberties; who 
raised up for them a Deliverer; who held his shield before their 
Washington in the day of battle; who gave that Washington ge- 
nius to devise, and courage to carry his plans into execution; who 
inspired their sages in council with wisdom to frame a constitu- 
tionef government; and, finally, who, from such small begin- 
hings, has made them a great and a powerful people—Suppose 
the Temple already built: 

On rocks of adamant, the walls ascend, 

Tall columns heave, and skylike arches bend; 

Bright o’er the golden roofs, the glittering spires, 

Far in the concave meet the solar fires; 

Four blazing fronts, with gates unfolding high, 

Look with immortal splendors round the sky.* 
This temple is filled with the choicest works of the statuary and 
the painter; and the verses of the poets, in golden frames, deco- 
rate the walls and are suspended from the pillars. Here we may 
examine the statues of Washington, Franklin, Greene, Gates, 
Warren, Mercer, &c.; and here we may read the history of their 
lives. Here their exploits are celebrated in heroic verse; and here 
the Muse mourns over their death, and announces their recep- 
tion among the gods. 

The expense of building this temple has been defrayed by 
contributions from every part of the United States: The rich 
man, out of his abundance, has given bountifully for this noble 
purpose; and the poor man, out of his pittance, has given a part. 
Every American, of every station in life, says proudly, This is 
oUR temple, dedicated to our God, and sacred to the memory of 
our heroes. Every one endeavors, at least once in his life, to pay 
a Visit to this Holy Place, see the wonders it contains, examine 
the features of our statesmen and generals, and worship in the 
national temple. Those, who cannot visit it, hear with delight the 
descriptions of those who have seen it; and children read the his- 
tory of its wonders with patriotic enthusiasm. Will any one say 
this would not be a bond of Union? and will any one say that, if 
great federal works were multiplied, they would not do much to- 
wards forming a national character? 

Ave we unable to defray the expenses of such mighty under- 
takings: The truth is, we want nothing but the will. The little 
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republic of Platza, impoverished by the war, received eighty 
thousand talents of silver out of the Persian spoils. “ These eighty 
thousand talents of silver,” says the historian, “were employed by 
that heroic little commonwealth in building a temple to Miner- 
va, and adorning it with paintings, by the most eminenwartists of 
the time, which were preserved with so much care, that they re- 
mained perfect above six hundred years, to the age of Plutarch.” 

Every great work, moreover, adds a distinctive feature to the 
country which it embellishes: it impresses a discriminating cha- 
racteristic upon the place, and enables us to distinguish it from 
others, in many respects similar. Let any one think of a city he 
has visited:—will not the proud buildings and “ heaven-directed 
spires,” which adorn that city, form the most prominent feature 
of the picture in his mind? and if that city should be his native 
place, will it not be these distinctive marks that will send a tremor 
through his frame, and call a flood of tears to his eyes? 

If there be any truth in this notion, every thing that varies 
the face of a country and gives it a peculiar character, has a ten- 
dency to make it dear to its inhabitants. In corroboration of this 
remark, we may observe that the inhabitants of hilly countries 
are more patriotic than those who dwell upon plains. How feel- 
ingly did the Jews bewail their absence from the barren hills of 
Judea! On the flowery banks of the rivers of Assyria, they hung 
their harps upon willows, and bewailed their hard fate in being 
banished from the rugged rocks, and hills, and deep gullies that 
surrounded Jerusalem! “ When I forget thee, O Zion,” said some 
sweet singer of Israel, “may my right hand forget its cunning!” 
The rude Swiss, in foreign lands, is melted into tenderness, when 
he thinks of the cold glaciers and snowy summits of the Alps; 
and the wandering Caledonian is miserable because he cannot feel 
the cold winds of the north, or shiver on the heath-covered moun- 
tains of Scotia. An Irishman, when he talks of his country, dwells 
with delight on its distinguishing characteristics: he mentions the 
green isle, and the emerald isle, with tremulous sensibility; and 
even the sweet bogs of Erin increase the ardor of his passion: 
Truly, you may almost touch the feelings of an Englishman, if 


you whistle God save the king, talk of wooden walls, or praise the 
white cliffs of Albion. 


In fine, every marked feature of a country is like a dimple on 
the cheek of beauty, which exhibits an assemblage of charms, 
and becomes a rendezvous for the graces and the smiles. The 
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dimple, in truth, hardly ever fails to increase to madness the pas- 
sion of a lover; and from the dimple, the painter (we have heard) 
derives great assistance in producing a likeness. 

But we have drawn out this article to an unreasonable length, 
and must, hasten to a conclusion. We will however make one ad- 
ditional observation: The great mass of the people pass a life of 
labor, and have not leisure to become acquainted with the laws of 
their country: in fact, they may, in one sense, be said never to 
come to years of discretion, but to remain children through life. 
Should any means be neglected of engaging their affections in 
favor of their country, of its laws, and of its government? and can 
any plan be adopted more efficient than erecting, in different 
places, monuments to departed merit, and inscribing on marble 
the history of the virtuous? These inscriptions will be read when 
books will be neglected; and their effects, though not sudden, 
will be certain and permanent. 

It was a good custom among the Jews and other ancient na- 
tions.to set up stones as a memorial of a covenant or any other 
remarkable transaction: these structures never failed to call the cir- 
cumstances up in the mind of the passenger. The father told the 
son; and thus the story was conveyed from generation to genera- 
tion, as long as the same people had possession of the country. It 
was a good custom to write the maxims of the law, or moral sen- 
tences, on pillars of stone by the highway, on the gate posts, and 
on household utensils; so that whether going in or coming out 
the people might be in the way of instruction. , 

These considerations seem to speak powerfully in favor of the 
erection of national memorials, whether in honor of departed 
worth, or to perpetuate the remembrance of remarkable events. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


THE name of Friendship still remains, but that is all; the 
heaven-born tree itself is quite rooted up and lost; and unless some 
advantage is likely to follow, Friendship will not interfere. Friend- 
ship, in a fatal hour, contracted an acquaintance with Flattery, and 
was ruined: Flattery hath since assumed Friendship’s habit, and 
it requires some study to detect the imposter, even under the spe- 
cious guise of closest consanguinity. 

“The world is all over so full of deceit, 
“ That friendship ’s a jewel we seldom can meet.” 
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REMARKS ON SOME OF ROCHEFOUCAULT’S MAXIMS. 


‘OFTEN should we be ashamed of our best actions, were the 
world to witness the motives which produce them.’ As the author 
limits this maxim by the word e/ten, it will be impossible to deny 
it. There are few men who may not recollect that some of their 
best actions did not arise from the purest motives; at the same 
time it must be confessed, that as we can see the action always, 
and the motive seldom, if ever, we ought to employ much caution 
in ascribing actions to particular motives. 

‘ Nothing is less sincere than our manner of asking or of giving 
advice. He who asks advice, and seems to have a respectful defe- 
rence for the opinion of his friend, aims only at getting his own 
approved, and making that friend responsible for his conduct. On 
the other hand, he who gives advice, repays the confidence sup- 
posed to be placed in him by a seeming disinterested zeal, while 
he seldom means more than his own interest or reputation.’ This 
is one of the harshest of Rochefoucault’s maxims, and we trust 
not founded on truth or experience. There are certainly many 
things less sincere than our manner of asking or of giving advice. 
He who gives advice, cannot be supposed to meaneither his interest 
or his reputation; for he either runs the risk of having his advice 
neglected for that of some other person, or if it be taken, and be 
successful, he who receives it is very apt to ascribe all the merit 
to himseif, 

‘Whatever we may pretend, self interest and vanity are the 
usual sources of our affliction.’ Disease and poverty surely have 
no connexion with self interest and vanity, which may imbitter 
affliction, but of themselves cannot create any thing which de- 
serves the name, or deserves to be pitied. 

‘In affliction there are several kinds of hypocrisy.’ This is a 
vague assertion. In real affliction, there can be none; and if he 
means the affectation of affliction, that is but another word for 
hypocrisy. 


‘ For the loss of some friends we regret more than we grieve; 
for the loss of others we grieve, yet do not regret.’ To regret and 
to gtieve are so nearly synonymous, that this maxim is not very 
intelligible. We may, however, be said to regret the loss of a 
friend who was of great service to us, but whose character we 
could not love enough to grieve for him. To grieve and not regret 
is to be explained in the reverse. 
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¢ Most women lament the death of a lover, not so much from 
real affection, as because they would appear to be the more wor- 
thy of having been beloved.’ This is by far too severe; women la- 
ment the death of a lover, as a disappointment which appears un- 
conquerable. In the excess of their grief, they do not believe that 
it is capable of being diverted by change, or exhausted by time; 
but there is very little reason to think that vanity can enter a mind 
distressed by the tenderest disappointment. 

‘ Vivacity increased by age, falls little short of frenzy.’ This 
is a very extraordinary sentiment, and deserves to be considered 
attentively. That gaiety of spirits which distinguished the French 
nation, perhaps, to a philosopher, would appear little short ‘of 
frenzy in all ages; for it was totally independent of thought, and 
instead of being a symptom of a happy mind, was a clear indica- 
tion of an empty one. But a vivacious old man, so far from being 
a lunatic is universally considered as one of those objects which 
the mind dwells upon with pleasure, because such a character 
implies good health, the result of temperance, and an easy mind 
the consequence of a virtuous life. Such a man ought often to be 
presented to the view of young people, and contrasted with that 
deplorable state in which the body is tormented by the dregs of a 
thousand licentious pleasures, and the mind is rendered peevish 
for want of virtuous recollections. 

‘Men forget not only benefits but injuries; they even hate 
those who have obliged them; and cease to hate those who have 
injured them.’ An attention to requite kindnesses, and revenge 
wrongs, seems to be equally insupportable.. Man must be a mon- 
ster indeed, if this maxim is to be taken in its full sense. Forget- 
fulness of injuries is so amiable, and partakes so much of the true 
christian spirit, that it is surprising Rochefoucault should have 
made it the attribute of the same man who could hate those who 
have obliged him. Men certainly do not hate their benefactors at 
the moment of receiving favors, nor perhaps ever after; but there 
is some danger in a man’s neglecting to be grateful when he has 
it in his power. Various circumstances may make him forget a 
benefit which it is in his power to repay, and meeting with the 
person by whom he has been obliged, may affect him with such 
a sense of shame, as will make him wish the object of his grati- 
tude out of the way; but this still will not amount to hatred, un- 
less from a very bad heart. Gratitude is a duty of such a deli- 
cate nature, that it never should be performed soas to appear a duty. 
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One of the worst maxims in this excellent collection, is that, 
‘A resolution never to deceive others, exposes a man to, be de- 
ceived himself.’ Whoever forms his conduct upon such a pre- 
cept as this, may become a Chesterfield; but, like him, when dis- 
covered, he will be despised by the virtuous part of mankind, 
This maxim seems farther to imply, that they who disregard it, 
that is, all good men, are most liable to be deceived; which is, in 
other words, saying that good men are greater fools than the bad. 
No experience will justify this, the wicked being the constant 
dupes of themselves or of others. 

On the same subject our author says, ‘It is far happier to be 
deceived, than undeceived by those we love.’ Lovesick poets have 
often improved on this maxim, which will not bear a serious ex- 
amination. 

‘Fidelity, in most men, is one of the arts of self-love, to pro- 
cure confidence. It is the means to raise us above those very per- 
sons, of whose momentous concerns we make ourselves the de- 
positaries.’” Rochefoucault has a strong bias toward imputing the 
best virtues to selfish motives. But why does he state only one 
advantage attending fidelity, and that the one which seldom first 
enters into a man’s head? Why did not this agreeable moralist (for 
such he is in an eminent degree) inform us that fidelity is the 
surest proof of integrity and wisdom, resisting every impulse 
from vanity, every temptation from interest? Why does he not 
tell us what confidence is so highly valued, as even by bad men to 
be held sacred? 

The following maxim is very intelligible without our recol- 
lecting the principles of French gallantry. ‘It is more difficult to 
be faithful to a mistress, when on yood terms with her, than 
when onbad.’ There are few men of common sense whose fidelity 
would not soon be exhausted by the frequent return of ¢ bad terms.” 

‘ How closely does folly attend us through life! When a man 
seems to be wise, it is merely that his follies are proportionate to 
his age and his fortune, whether by fortune he means fate, or 
riches.” But when a man seems to be wise, is it then we see him 
act foolishly? 

‘In the distress of our friends, we ever find ‘something not 
displeasing to us.’ This maxim has occasioned more dispute 
among critics and writers, who pretend to know the world, than 


almost any other in the book, Swift and lord Chesterfield support 
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this maxim, upon what grounds the writer of this paper cannot 
conceive. Had the author not made use of the word ever, the 
maxim might have passed current. Where the distress of a friend 
contributes to our interest, we find something not displeasing to 
us. Where the distress of a friend affords us an opportunity to be 
kind or grateful to him, we find something not displeasing. But that 
this is ever the case, or that it is the case in more instances than 
have been stated, I cannot comprehend. If the distress of a friend 
removes no evil from me, or brings me no advantage, it is im- 
possible that I should find something not displeasing in it, unless 
my heart were so bad as not only not to pity, but even to enjoy 
the distress of others. If my friend is mangled by a fall from his 
horse, if he is killed in a duel, if he becomes a bankrupt, or com- 
mits a crime for which his life is forfeited to the law, what can 
there be in such distresses ‘that is not displeasing?’ It is to be 
regretted that the word ever stands in this maxim. Were it just, 
what empty sounds are friendship, sympathy, benevolence! 

‘Gravity is a mysterious carriage of the body, invented to co- 
ver the defects of the mind.’ It is unfortunate for this maxim, 
that an attentive observation of human life will not justify it in 
any degree. The biography of all wise and good men, with a very 
few exceptions, is against it. Men of primitive piety and manners 
are grave, not from any necessity to cover the defects of the 
mind, but from the habits of serious thinking. Men of deep stu- 
dy, the Newtons, and the Lockes, are grave from the same cause. 
The hypocrite, who puts on gravity, does it for a specific purpose; 
and so difficult is it to keep up the appearance, that he generally 
is soon detected. In stupid men we find a gravity, but this is far 
from being invented to cover the deiects of the mind; it is a de- 
fect itself, arising from not being able to comprehend the ridicu- 
lous in common affairs of conversation. 

I have said aboye, that gratitude is a duty of a delicate nature. 
Rochefoucault illustrates this by a maxim which I have great 
pleasure in quoting. ‘ Extraordinary haste to discharge an obliga- 
tion, is a sort of ingratitude.’ I will not injure the simple beauty 
of this remark by any thing of my own. Volumes cannot express 
more. It is, however, contrasted by the following, ‘ We seldom 
find people ungrateful, so long as we are in a condition to serve 
them.’ This is so true, so trite, so hackneyed, that I wish it had 
come from some good old gammar at the fire side, and not from 
the acute and penetrating duke de Ja Rochefoucault. 
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‘Those on whom we confer benefits, we are fonder of, than 
those from whom we receive them.’ Part of this maxim is in 
some respect just. Even in good minds, perhaps always in good 
minds, the sense of obligation is painful; and a proud mind will 
havewadded to this, to encounter the more painful sense of supe- 
riority. 

‘ The virtues and vices are all set in motion by interest.’ This 
is another instance of our author’s imputing virtue to bad mo- 
tives. Were it true, we should say that the immense majority of 
virtuous persons are great fools; for we know that virtue is but 
partially rewarded in this world; and where it once promotes in- 
terést, it in a thousand instances obstructs it. If by interest be 
meant true happiness, we should allow force to the next maxim, 
that, ‘ Through interest alone we condemn vice, and extol virtue.’ 

‘ The study of man is abundantly more necessary than the stu- 
dy of books.’ But the study“of books must come first. We must 
learn the present state of a science before we attempt to improve 
it. An eminent and illiterate oculist acquired a very great de- 
gree of knowledge in the diseases of the eye by practice only— 
but then he confessed in his old age, when such a confession 
could not injure him, that he had blinded ten thousand people. 


‘ The wisdom of Solomon has produced few things more just, 
than that we should not judge of a man’s merit by his great qua- 
lities, but by the use he makes of them.’ This maxim ought to 
be inscribed in letters of gold on the door of every assembly 
where statesmen will suffer by the application of it. 


_—a_ 


For the Freemason’s Magazine. 
AN ESSAY TOWARDS A BRIEF ANATOMY OF CALUMNY. 


IT is a truth, not enough observed, that ignorance, and false 
frejud*ces, are the great sources of calumny. It may be remarked, 
particularly in obscure villages, where the population is thin, that 
every little incident of a scandalous hue, is magnified and trum- 
peted about with singular ingenuity and marvellous industry. 
There is a prying curiosity, a restless enterprise for discovery, 
on the first intimation of a luckless /aux-fas, or of the rupture of 
a long continued courtship. The ol women excite the young, and 
even the men now and then unite in hunting up an affair of this 
sort. A general history of such occurrences will, by no means, 
content these active inquirers, who are never satisfied until they 
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get at what they call the bottom of things. 1 have sometimes 
thought that this mercurial spirit of investigation, originated in 
female policy; and that it is an imitation of a practice which uni- 
versally prevails among state politicians, who, at the first oppor- 
tunity, destroy the reputations of rivals, whether of the opposite 
or of their own party. The reason of this with the politicians, I 
take to be, the small number of offices which exist in any govern- 
ment, in proportion to the number of those persons who seek for 
them; insomuch that it becomes necessary and profitable to can- 
didates to increase the chances of success by lessening the num- 
ber of applicants; and of all the modes of diminution, defamation 
is, perhaps, the most efficient. It therefore struck me, that’ the 
good 6ld calculating, mousing ladies of our country towns, (and 
there are a plenty of them in our cities too,) might exercise their 
vigilance against the accidental slips and frailties of rural lasses 
and village maids, for the purpose of* diminishing the amount of 
marriageable damsels within their circuit; since it is notorious 
that these watchful creatures are, in one respect, like unto the 
porpoises; for they pursue a wounded sister with unceasing viru- 
lence until she is completely devoured, or so deformed in the eyes 
of the world, that no young man of fortune or fashion will ven- 
ture honorably to woo her. Thus, those who remain within the 
pale of a virtuous reputation, have one more chance, because there 


is one less candidate for a husband! As to the young men, they 


are managed after quite a different mode: the knowing old dames 
set upon them with a sharp tongue of ridicule or censure, which, 
very frequently, if the match be at all convenient, drives them to 
a surrender. I have known a young fellow espouse miss Polly or 
miss Betsy, the daughter, or the niece, or the cousin of my cun- 
ning dame, merely to disarm her satire; just as a politician sub- 
scribes to a newspaper, to skreen himself from abuse. These are 
the ways of worldly-wise and shrewd matrons, whose virtues are 
similar to the quills of the porcupine, which wound both near and 
at a distance. But close and calm reflection has convinced me, that 
the source of calumny lies much deeper than female policy. It 
arises, in effect, from a paucity of ideas; which is only another 
expression for ignorance. There are, in general, fewer ideas in a 

“country town than in a city. Fill the heads of man and womankind 
with useful and agreeable ideas, and they will occupy their miiids 
with them in preference to raking the kennel of life for acciden- 
tal vices or ill-omened-misfortunes, 
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In all situations I have observed, that the individual who has 
most ideas is the least fond of scandal. The person, who has only 
three or four ideas, is struck with surprise at the attainment of a 
new one; which surprise occasions a kind of pleasure, arising from 
the novelty of his fresh acquisition; and he or she nourishes, plays 


with it, and talks about it, conjectures, predicts, and magnifies it, 


behaving with it as a mother does with her firstborn. If this new 
idea be of evil tendency, and connected with a person who, from 
private pique, is hated by the one acquiring it, he enlarges and 
spreads it throughout his circle of acquaintances to the hated per- 
son’s injury. But if the person with whom it is connected be be- 
loved, then the idea, if it be injtirious to him, is palliated or justi- 
fied. The idea itse/f is the emanation of reason; but fassion exer- 
cises, in the mind of an ignorant man, its chemical power of giv- 
ing to the product of reason what complexion it pleases. Passion, 
in this respect, is a great painter, and often compounds its colors 
in the most fantastical manner. This, however, cannot happen in an 
individual of universal knowledge; because, all ideas whatsoever 
have an infrangible connexion; and by a person of general know- 
ledge that connexion is seen, and the ideas check and balance one 
another; so that passion in such an one is bound down by a chain 
of associating thoughts. You will often find a man of great irrita- 
bility of nerve, when he suddenly receives the communication of 
some disagreeable idea, flying into a vehement expression of an- 
ger; but after a while, recollecting himself, and. other ideas rela- 
tive to the offensive one coming in to qualify that one, he acknow- 
ledges that he was too hasty, and says that he was a fool to put 
himself in a passion about it. So true is this, that I will venture 
to say no human being who is really enlightened, ever was a de- 
famer, unless he was beset by that other source of calumny, 
namely, false frejudices, These prejudices are in the nature of ig- 
norance; for, although the possessor of them may pursue know- 
ledge, he pursues it only in one track; and is thereby precluded 
from discerning that universal connexion of ideas, whereby one 
idea is regulated and justified by another. And hence it is that 
none, except it be men of enlarged views, who have fostered sen- 
timents of christian piety, collected and collated ideas of natural 
and moral philosophy, and have cultivated human knowledge un- 
der the influence of these sentiments and ideas, have ever arrived 
at the sublime and beautiful conception of the harmony of nature, 
and of the consistency of that delightful infellectual arrangement 
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of mental attributes, which the Deity has ordained in the creation: 
on the contrary, the mass of mankind, split up into sects and par- 
ties, environed by ignorance and fettered by false prepudices, run 


into the errors of enthusiasm, fanaticism, superstition, and bigot- 
ry, (which, more or less, are all productive of calumny) from 
their incompetency to ebserve things in their proper order and 
concatenation. lt has been f ieration this sort tl 

wise men have sent th hereby the 

minds bec f na I ,; anal O- 
rance and false prejudices » How many men are there, 
who, becoming better acquainted with nations, have owned that 
they had previously entertained false notions of them? How many, 
who, after reviling an individual for years, have, on a nearer ac- 
quaintance, acknowledged themselves guilty of injustice toward 


him! 

No man is competent to deliver an accurate opinion upon any 
subject, until he is master of all the ideas immediately relative 
to that subject. But most people undertake to decide on a single 
idea, without the least knowled¢e of its co-rejatives. Still, even in 
the most ignorant, there is that sense of necessary and associated 
ideas, unconsciously entertained, that where a single fact is known, 
and all the explanatory circumstances connected with it are not 
known, an ignorant man proceeds to fabricate what is wanting. 
And this fabrication is the very marrow of calumny. 

I ought, perhaps, to add to ignorance and false prejudices, as 


the sources of calumny, indol ce and i dag siton. it is a curious 


fact, that lazy men and women and such as do not use sufficient 


exercise to promote a a digestion, are more prone to the 
propagation of scandal than industrious persons and those who 
have strong stomachs; a the fact can be accounted for on phy- 
sical principles. It is well known that there.is a strict sympathy 
between the stomach and the brain. Now, when the former is 
overcharged with food, the latter is heated, and the ideas that are 
in the brain, are, by this heat, made to bubble, frisk, and jump 
about, like quicksilver in a pot of boiling water; and, as there is 


no other vent for them but by the tongue, if they were not let off 


by that organ, they might, peradventure, burst the skull at some 


of those seams where it is knitted, and thus occasion the death of 


the individual. But defamers of this sort are not so much calum- 

nfators, as they are babblers, tattlers, or gossips. 

7° . > . ° ° . 

Since, then, ignorance and false prejudices are the genuine 
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sources of calumny, let us all try to get knowledge, and the com- 
mand of our passions as fast as.we can; so that we may escape 
the opprobrious imputation of slanderers. And, let the lazy, high- 
feeding personages, and those who are troubled with indigestion, 
try to mend their habits as soon as possible. Le 


City of Washington, Sept. 6, 1811. 


ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


THE cathedral of Strasburg, as Dr. Moore remarks, is a very 
fine building, and never fails to attract the attention of strangers. 

Our gothic ancestors, like the Greeks and Romans, built for 
posterity. Their ideas of architecture, though different from those 
of the Grecian artists, were vast, sublime, and generous, far su- 
perior to the selfish snugness of modern taste, which is gene- 
rally confined to one or two generations; the plans of our ances- 
tors with a more extensive benevolence embrace different ages. 
Many gothic buildings still habitable, evince this, and ought to in- 
spire sentiments of gratitude to those who have not grudged such 
labor and expense for the accommodation of their remote pos- 
terity. 

The number and magnitude of gothic churches, in the differ- 
ent countries of Europe, form a presumption, that the clergy were 
not devoid of public spirit in those days; for, if the powerful ec- 
clesiastics had then been intirely actuated by motives of self-in- 
terest, they w Suid have turned the excessive influence which they 
had acquired over the minds of their fellow citizens, to purposes 
more intmediately advantageous to themselves; instead of encou- 
raging them to raise magnificent churches for the use of the pub- 
lic, they might have preached it up as still more meritorious to 
build fine houses and palaces for the immediate servants of God. 

No species of architecture is better contrived for the dwelling 
of heavenly pensive contemplation, than the gothic; it has a power- 
ful tendency to fill the mind with sublime, solemn, and religious 
sentiments. The antiquity of the gothic churches contributes to 
increase-that veneration which their form and size inspire. 

That religious melancholy, which usually possesses the mind 
in large gothic churches, is considerably counteracted by certain 
satirical bas reliefs, with which the pillars and cornices of titis 
church of Strasburg was originally ornamented. 
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The vices of monks are here exposed under the allegorical 
figure of hogs, apes, monkeys, and foxes, which being dressed in 
monkish habits, perform the most venerable functions of religion. 
And for the edification of those who do not comprehend allegory, 
a monk in the robes of his order is engraved on the pulpit ina 
most indecent posture, @vith a nun lying by him. 

Upon the whole, the cathedral of Strasburg is considered by 
some people, as the most impious, and by others, as the merriest 
gothic church in Christendom. The doctor had the curiosity toas- 
cend the steeple of this cathedral, which is reckoned one of the 
highest in Europe, its height being 574 feet. 

Among the curiosities of the cathedral, the doctor mentions two 
large bells, which they show to strangers, one is of brass, and 
weighs ten tons; the other of silver, which they say weighs above 
two. They also show a large French horn, whose history is as fol- 
lows: About four hundred years ago, the Jews formed a conspi- 
racy to betray the city, and with this identical horn, they intended 
to give the enemy notice when to begin the attack. The plot, 
however, was discovered, and many of the Jews were burned alive, 
and the rest were plundered of their effects, and banished the 
town. And this horn is sounded twice every night from the bat- 
tlements of the steeple, in gratitude for the deliverance. 

The Jews deny every circumstance of this story, except the 
murdering and pillaging their countrymen. They say the whole 
story was fabricated to furnish a pretext for these robberies and 
murders; and assert, that the steeple of Strasburg, as has been said 
of the monument of London: . 


** Like a tall bully, lifts up its head and lies.” 


—— 
INDEPENDENCY. 


FEW virtues. have been more praised by moralists than ge- 
nerosity: every practical treatise of ethics tends to increase our 
sensibility of the distress of others, and to relax the grasp of fru- 
gality. Philosophers, that are poor, praise it because they are 
gainers by its effects; and the opulent Seneca himself has writ- 
ten a treatise on benefits, though he was known never to give any 
thing away. 

, But among the many who have inforced the duty of giving, I 
am surprised there are none to inculcate the ignominy of receiy- 
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ing; to show that by every favor we accept, we in some measure 
forfeit our native freedom; and that a state of continual depend- 
ence, on the generosity of others, is a life of gradual debasement. 

Were men taught to despise the receiving obligations, with 
the same force of reasoning and declamation that they are in- 
structed to confer them, we might then see every person in so- 
ciety filling up the requisite duties of his station with cheerful 
industry, neither relaxed by hope, nor sullen from disappoint- 
ment. 

He, therefore, who thrives upon the unmerited bounty of ano- 
ther, if he has any sensibility, suffers the worst of servitude. The 
shackled slave may murmur without reproach; but the humble 
dependent is taxed with ingratitude upon every symptom of dis- 
content: the one may rave round the walls of his cell; but the 
other lingers in all the silence of a mental confinement. To in- 
crease his distress, every new obligation adds to the former load, 
which kept the vigorous mind from rising; till, at last, elastic no 
longer, it shapes itself to constraint, and puts on habitual servi- 
lity. 

It is thus with the feeling mind; but there are some who, born 
without any share of sensibility, receive favor after favor, and still 
cringe for more; who accept the offer of generosity with as little 
reluctance as they would the wages of merit. Such, I grant, can 
suffer no debasement from dependence, since they were origi- 
nally as vile as was possible to be: dependence degrades only the 
ingenuous, but leaves the sordid mind in pristine meanness, 

Yet, while I describe the meanness of a life of continued de- 
. pendence, I would not be thought to include those natural, or po- 
litical subordinations, which subsist in every society; for in such, 
though dependence is exacted from the inferior, yet the obliga- 
tion on either side is mutual. 

A life of independence is generally a life of virtue. It is that 
which fits the soul for every generous flight of humanity, free- 
dom, and friendship. 

To give, should be our pleasure, but to receive our shame. 
Serenity, health, and affluence, attend the desire of rising by la- 
bor: misery, repentance, and disrespect, that of succeeding by ex- 

torted benevolence, The man,who can thank himself alone for 
the happiness he enjoys, is truly blessed; and lovely, far more 
lovely, the sturdy gloom of laborious indigence, than the fawning 


simper of thriving adulation. 
VOL. 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Content of spirit must from science flow; 
For *tis a godlike attribute to know Pator. 


THE desire of knowledge is planted in every human breast: 
it is as natural to us as reason; it exerts itself with force and vi- 
vacity through every stage of life; and the mind seizes; with a pe- 
culiar eagerness, on every object presented to it. And were the 
mind employed upon subjects equally qualified to fill it with plea- 
sure and instructive ideas, we might receive all the benefits, this 
happy disposition is able to produce. 

This double advantage is to be attained in full perfection by 
the study of the sciences; they are fully qualified to please and 
instruct, because they abound with harmony and contrivance. 
They effectually exercise, not vainly delude, nor vexatiously tor- 
ment the mind with obscure subtilties, perplexed difficulties, or 
contentious disquisitions; but conquer without opposition, triumph 
without pomp, compel without force, and rule absolutely without 
the loss of liberty. The sciences being founded on unshaken prin- 
ciples, and agreeable to experience, are the fruitful parents of all 
arts, and the inexhaustible fountain of advantage to human affairs. 
Hence.it is that we derive the principal delights of life, securities 
of health, increase of fortune, and conveniences of labor: That we 
dwell elegantly and commodiously, build decent houses for our- 
selves, erect stately temples to God, and leave wonderful monu- 
ments to posterity: That we are protected by ramparts from the 
incursions of the enemy, rightly use arms, artfully manage war, 
and skilfully range an army: That we have safe traffic through 
the deceitful billows, pass in a direct road through the pathless 
ocean, aud arrive at the desired ports, by the uncertain impulse 
of the wind: That we rightly cast up our accounts, do business 
expeditiously, calculate scattered ranks of numbers, and easily 
compute them, though expressive of hills of sand, nay immense 
mountains of atoms: That we make pacific separations of the 
boundaries of lands, examine the momentums of weight in an 
equal balance, and distribute to every one his own by a just mea- 
sure: That with a light touch we thrust forward bodies, and stop 
huge resistances with a very small force: That we accurately de- 
lineate the face of this earthiy orb, and subject the economy of 


the universe to our sight: That we aptly digest the flowing series 
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of time, distinguish what is acted by due intervals, rightly account 
and discern the various returns of the seasons, the stated periods 
of the years and months, the alternate augmentations of days and 
nights, the doubtful limits of light and shadow, and the exact dif- 
ference of hours and minutes: That we derive the virtue of the 
sun’s rays to our uses, infinitely extend the sphere of sight, en- 
large the real appearances of things, bring remote objects near, 
discover hidden causes, trace Nature through her obscure la- 
byrinths, and display her secret mysteries: That we delight our 
eyes with beautiful images, delineate the works of nature, and 
even form to ourselves things not in being: That we approach and 
examine the inaccessible seats of the clouds, distant tracts of land, 
unfrequented paths of the sea, aspiring tops of the mountains, 
profound bottoms of valleys, and deep gulfs of the ocean: That 
we scale the ethereal towers, freely range among the celestial 
fields, measure the magnitudes, and determine the interstices of 
the stars, prescribe inviolable laws to the spheres themselves, and 
contain the wandering circuit of the stars within certain limits: 
Lastly, that we comprehend the huge fabric of the universe, ad- 
mire and contemplate the wonderful beauty of the divine work- 
manship, and so learn the incredible force and sagacity of our own 
minds by certain experiments, as to acknowledge the blessings of 
heaven with a warm and pious affection. 

Such are the general advantages which result from a know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences. 


THE DRUM EMPLOYED AS A TOKEN OF PRAYER. 


AT Manheim, we are told by Dr. Moore, the following mo- 
tions are performed as part of the military manceuvres every day 
before the troops are marched to their different guards: the major 
flourishes his cane; the drum gives a single tap, and every man 
under arms raises his hand to his hat; at a second stroke of the 
drum, they take off their hats and are supposed to pray: at a third 
they finish their petitions, and put their hats on their heads. If 
any man has the assurance to prolong his prayer a minute longer 
than the drum indicates, he is punished on the ‘Spot, and taught 
to be less devout for the future. The ingenious inventor of drums, 
certainly never dreamed of their becoming the regulator of peo- 
ple’s piety! 
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To the Editor of the Freemason’s Magazine. 


Sir, 


Permit me to send you, for the amusement of your readers, a Grecian sto- 
ry, full as extraordinary as any that the Persian annals can produce. 
Herodotus assures us that he had it from the Egyptian priests; but 
even Herodotus thinks some part of it incredible. Other people, per- 
haps, will think the whole so. I have not translated it with servility; 
but I have omitted no one fact, nor have varied from any essential point 
of the original. Where a little circumstance could give a greater re- 
semblance of truth, I have inserted it, but always with a strict view to 
probable veracity. 


PROTEUS, king of Egypt, was succeeded by Rhamsinitus, 
the richest and most magnificent prince that ever sat on the Egyp- 
tian throne. He took great delight in looking at his treasure; and 
that he might indulge himself in seeing it all together, and at one 
view, he built, adjoining to his palace, a large apartment, on pur- 
pose to contain the immense quantity of silver which he had 
amassed. The building was square, and intirely of stone. Three 
of its walls were inclosed by the palace, the fourth was next the 
street. In that wall the architect, unknown to the king, had left 
one of the stones in so loose a manner, that whoever knew the 
exact place: could take the stone out, and make his entrance 
through the cavity which it had filled. To all other persons ex- 
cept those who were left in the secret, the building appeared per- 
fect and impenetrable. The royal repository was completed much 
to the king’s satisfaction, who immediately placed all his treasures 


there, and scarce failed a single day to delight his eyes with the 


choicest objects of his heart. Lhe subtle architect of this edifice 


did not live to enjoy the fruits of his skill and craftiness. Not long 
afier he had finished the regal storehouse he was taken ill, and, 
growing worse and worse, soon found himself beyond all hopes of 
recovery. Perceiving the inevitable approaches of death, he has- 
tened to send for his two sons, without any other witnesses to see 
him die; and in his last expiring moments he divulged to them 
the great secret of the disjointed stone im the treasury: he ex- 
plained to them in what manner to remove and to replace it; and 
he omitted no instructions that were necessary for them to ob- 
serve. This done, he breathed his last, leaving his sons, as he 
hoped, opulent as the king himself. 

The father’s body was scarce cold, when his sons, by the help 
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of a very dark night, made their first. essay in putting their fa- 
ther’s directions into practice. They succeeded without difficulty; 
and from time to time they repeated their practice, and enjoyed 
their success. Rhamsinitus, whose head and heart were constant- 
ly fixed upon his riches, observed in a few days great diminutions 


in his several heaps of silver. His surprise was inexpressible. He 
was robbed, but by whom was impossible to guess. Surmise itself 
was at a loss how to imagine either the persons or the manner. 
The apartment was whole; every part of the treasury perfectly 
secured to all appearance; yet when the king, in the greatest anx- 
iety, repeated his visits, he still perceived a continued deprivation 


of his treasures. The avaricious are generally politic. Policy sel- 
dom fails to nourish the roots of avarice. Rhamsinitus smothered 
his uneasiness, and appeared blind tc his loss; but secretly ordered 
nets to be prepared, and spread over the money-vessels in sucha 
manner as to intrap the thief,and keep him prisoncr tll the king 
returned. This was done with the greatest secrecy. The two bro- 
thers came back to their source of plenty. One of them entered 
the treasury, while the other stayed without. He who entered was 
presently taken in the snare. When he perceived his doom ine- 
vitable, with a magnanimity that in a good cause must have been 
highly applauded, he called to his brother, and spoke to him to 
this purpose: “I am taken. Cut off my head that my person may 
“not be discovered. By this means one of us will escape with 
“life. In any other case we must both suffer a painful ignomi- 
“nious death.” Necessity obliged the unwilling brother to obey. 
He cut off the head, took it away with him, and replaced the 
stone. 

Rhamsinitus, at the sight of a dead body in his treasury with- 


out a head, was not more astonished than disappointed. He exa- 
mined the edifice over and over. All was intire; not the least aper- 
ture to be perceived, where any person had come in or gone out. 
The king’s perplexity was as excessive as the cause of it was ex- 
traordinary. He went away; but first gave orders that the headless 
trunk should be hanged upon the outward wall, and guards placed 
there, who should seize, and immediately bring before him, any 
person appearing sorrowful at the spectacle, or showing the least 
signs of pity towards the corpse. 

The body was no sooner exposed and hung upon the wall, 
than the mother, who was in possession of the head, positively 
enjoined her surviving son to take down his brother’s body, and 
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bring it to her. In vain he endeavored to persuade her from such 
a thought; in vain he represented to her the danger of the at- 
tempt. The more he seemed to refuse, the more she persisted in 
her demand. Her passion even carried her so far, as to threaten, 
in case of his disobedience, to throw herself at the feet of Rham- 
sinitus, and to discover to him the remaining thief that had rob- 
bed his treasury. 

The son finding every expostulation and every reasonable ar- 
gument fruitless, resolved to undertake the hazardous enterprise. 
To this purpose he loaded several asses with skins filled with 
wine, and driving them towards the place where the gaards were 
posted, he privately broke some of the skins, and let the wine 
flow about as it might. The guards, who were near enough to 
perceive the disaster, immediately ran with pots to catch the 
wine and drink it. The owner, with the utmost vehemence, im- 
plored them to desist. They were as deaf, as he wished them, to 
all his intreaties. Instead of assisting him they only helped to 
consume his store. By this means they presently became intoxi- 
cated; which he perceiving resolved to pursue his conquest; and 
pretending in a sudden fit of good humor to be contented with 
his loss, and to be pleased with their company, sat down amongst 
them, and generously opened a fresh skin of wine for their drink- 
ing. This had the desired effect; they all fell into the depth of 
drunkenness, and lay dead asleep upon the pavement. Finding 
each of them sufficiently dosed, he took down his brother's dead 
body, and by way of triumphal derision shaved every soldier upon 
the right cheek; then carrying away the corpse upon one of his 
asses, he brought it to his mother, in filial obedience to her un- 
reasonable request. 

So far Herodotus seems to believe the story true; nor, indeed, 
is it quite beyond the bounds of probability. Heredotus doubts the 
sequel, but continues the narration to this purpose. 

Rhamsinitus, more and more disappointed and enraged at this 
new and insolent artifice, resolved at any rate, even at the dearest, 
to purchase the discovery of so dexterous, so bold, and so successful 
an offender. He ordered his daughter to prostitute herself in the 
regal palace to all comers indifferently, on those conditions, that 
every person should first swear to discover to her the most ini- 
quitous actions of his life. The’thief, who well knew to what pur- 
pose such a strange prostitution, accompanied by such extraordi- 
nary injunctions, had been made, resolved once more to elude the 
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deep designs of the Egyptian monarch. He cut off the arm from 
the body of a man newly expired, and put it under his cloak, car- 
rying it with him in that concealment to the daughter of Rhamsi- 
nitus. At his arrival he was sworn and questioned in the manner 
he expected, that the most iniquitous action he had ever done 
was cutting off his brother’s head in the treasury; and that his 
most subtle, was his method of intoxicating the guards, and con- 
veying away his brother’s corpse while they were asleep. The 
princess immediately endeavored to seize him. The chamber 
was dark, and being favored by that obscurity, he left the dead 
hand in hers; and while she thought she held him fast, he with- 
drew himself from her, and fortunately made his escape out of the 
palace. 

This new event had a new effect upon the king. He was re- 
solved to pardon him; and caused a proclamation to be published, 
that if he would discover himself, he should not only receive par- 
don, but a very great reward from Rhamsinitus. In reliance upon 
the royal promise, the thief came to the palace, and made an am- 
ple discovery of himself and of his transactions; and Rhamsinitus, 
according to his declaration, not only pardoned him, but gave to 
him in marriage the princess his only daughter. 

Allowing the truth of those last circumstances, I mean the 
pardon and the marriage, I must own I think the behavior of 
.Rhamsinitus much more honorable and prince-like than the be- 
havior of pope Sextus Quintius, in consequence of a declaration 
he had published, to forgive and reward the author of a pasqui- 
nade. The story, as I remember to have read it in Gregoria Leti, 
is this: 

Pasquin appeared one day in a dirty shirt. Marforio asked him 
why his linen was so dirty. His answer was, “ because the pope 
has made my laundress a princess.” Sextus Quintius was of ex- 
treme lovy birth; he had even been a hog driver. His sister to get 
her bread had been a laundress. On the brother’s promotion to the 
papal chair, the sister was exalted to the high degree hinted at by 
Pasquin. So galling a reproach stimulated the pride and anger of 
Sextus. However, he repressed his inward sensations, and pub- 
lished a proclamation, by which he promised life, and the reward 
of a thousand pistoles to the author, if he would reveal himself, 
and confess the fact to the pope. In confidence of so gracious an 
edict, the author came to the Vatican, owned what he had done, 
and demanded the performance of the pontifical promise. The 
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treasurer paid the sum of money in presence of the pope. “I have 
paid you the sum promised,” said Sextus, “and now I grant you 
“your life; but I have still kept your proper punishment in re- 
“serve; und therefore I order that your tongue shall be cut out, 
“and your hands cut off, to prevent you from either speaking or 
«“ writing any more such satires.” His holiness’s decree was im- 
mediately executed. 

When I consider this story, and recollect the great qualities 
and high situation of Sextus Quintus, I confess I am driven to a 
reflection which has often occurred to me, that excessive good- 
ness and excessive greatness seem almost incompatible, as they 
seldom or never meet in the same person. 

I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 


HUMOROUS ANECDOTE OF A BAKER. 


ONE of this business was charged by a person, in a different 
line, with purloining from the articles sent by the neighbors to 
his oven. He admitted the accusation to be well-founded, and 
challenged his accuser to guard against his impositions. For this 
purpose he proposed a bet of one shilling’s worth, of punch that 
out of three he would take one rib of beef without discovery. The 
proposal was readily accepted, and the meat brought to the ba- 
ker’s shop; he took off a rib and with it the principal part of the 
flesh belonging to the‘adjoining one. In this state it was returned 
to the owner. A meeting was held to decide the wager. The baker 
asked if he had not performed his engagement. His opponent an- 
swered in the negative, for that the theft was evident.“ Why then,”’ 
replied Burnt-crust, “1 must pay my shilling.” Thus did he art- 
fully turn the tables on his antagonist, and for twelye-penny worth 
of punch intitle himself to seven pounds of prime roasting-beef. 


———— 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTE. 


AN actor of Manchester, lately performing Careless, in the 
School for Scandal, said to Charles, in the picture scene, (accor- 
ding to the text)“ What shall we do for a hammer?” A carpen- 
ter in the gallery, happening to have one stuck in his apron-string 


threw it on the stage, saying, “ Now, go on, my lad, there ’s a 
hammer for you.” 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 


Order of the performances at the consecration of Jordan Lodge, 


and the installation of its officers, at Danvers, Massachusetts. 
Sefit. 26, 4. L. 5810. 


f The odes original, composed for the occasion. } 
A HYMN. 
By Brother A. Nichols, jun. Music by Brother S. Holyoke. 


GREAT Architect, supreme, divine, 

Whose wisdom plann’d the grand design, 
And gave to nature birth; 

Whose word with light adorn’d the skies, 

Gave matter form, bade order rise, 


And bless’d the new-born earth! 


O bless this love-cemented band, 

Form’d and supported by thy hand, 
For Charity’s employ, 

To shield the wretched from despair, 


To spread through scenes of grief and care, 
Reviving rays of joy. 

The liberal arts, by Thee design’d 

To polish, comfort, aid, mankind, 

” We labor to improve. 

While we adore Jehovah’s name, 


Pour on our hearts thy melting flame, 
And mold our souls to love! 


CHORUS. 
Till love shall cease, till order dies, 
To Thee masonic praise shall rise! 


PRAYER. 
By the Rev. Mr. Walker. 


SERMON. 
By the Rev. Brother Batchelder. (See page 16.) 
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ODE TO MASONRY. 


By Brother A. Nichols, jun. Music, Old Hundred. 


CEREMONY OF 


HAIL sons of light and masonry, 

United, happy, social, free, 

Your mystic square shall ever be 
The seat of peace and innocence! 


While Virtue has a friend below, 

Or tears for others’ grief shall flow, 

So long shall man delight to know, 
Blest royal art, thy secret worth! 


While wisdom, strength or beauty charms, 
Friendship or love the bosom warms, 
Thy faithful sons from care’s alarms 

Shall walk secure in paths of peace! 
While pure religion calms the soul, 
Subjects the passions to control, 
From east to west from pole to pole, 


Millions shall hail freemasonry! 


CONSECRATION, AND THE INSTALLATION OF 
THE OFFICERS. 


HYMN. 


‘other A. Nichols, jun. Music, Pleyel’s Hymn 


MASTER supreme, accept our praise, 
Still bless this consecrated band; 


Parent of light, illume our ways, 


And guide us by thy sov’reign hand 


May faith, hope, charity divine, 
Here hold their undivided reign; 
Friendship and harmony combine 


To soothe our cares, to banish pain 


May wisdom here disciples find, 
Beauty unfold her thousand charms, 
Science invigorate the mind, 
Expand the soul that Virtue warms. 
May pity dwell within each breast, 
Relief attend the suff’ring poor, 


Thousands by Jordan Lodge be blest, 
Till worth distrest shall want no morc’ 


BENEDICTION 
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MASONIC PROLOGUE, 


As spoken by Brother Jounw Paru.ips, P. M. of Lodge No. 2, Grand 
Pursuivant of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, author of “ The Free- 
mason’s Pocket Companion,” &c. &c. &c.) before said Lodge, June 24, 
$811. 


IN early times, ere science like the sun 
Beamed forth, and worlds from mental darkness won, 
What wretched days mankind for ages knew, 
Their cares how selfish, and their joys how few; 
How tasteless was the cup on mortals press’d, 
By social arts un’tended and unblest. 

If nature now a brighter aspect shows, 
Improved by graces science only knows; 
In tracing knowledge to its first essays, 
How much Freemasonry deserves our praise! 
Whose early efforts wit and genius lov’d 
What Hiram plann’d and David’s son approv’d; 
Hiram, whose name still leads, inquiring youth, 
The chosen star that points, the road to truth 
Cities, where Commerce keeps her golden store, 
Temples, where grateful saints their God adore, 
Th’ abode rever’d from whence fair Science springs, 
And palaces that mark the abode of kings: 
These stamp the Mason’s fame; but nobler art, 
He tries to amend the human heart. 

Thus ’midst the shock of twice three thousand years, 
Unhurt, unchanged, Freemasonry appears: 
Her towers and monuments may fade away, 
But truth and social love shall ne’er decay; 
These she extends to distant unknown lands, 
O’er frozen seas, and wide and barren sands: 
All who can think and feel she makes her friends, 
Uniting even foes for moral ends. 
The wand’rer’s drooping heart she loves to cheer, 
Theeavretch’s comfort, when no aid seems near; 
Her actions tending all to one great plan, 
To teach mankind what man should be to man; 
Each selfish passion boldly to destroy; 
That all the world like us may meet in joy. 
Do sceptics doubt the Mason’s generous aim? 


One truth beyond all cavil sets our fame, 


Since to the craft a M1LNor’s name is given, 


It must be dear, to Virtue, and to Heaven 
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For the Freemason’s Magazine 
A SONG, 
Composed by the late King of Prussia, 
For the most high and exalted Philippian Order of Masonry. 
FROM Macedonia’s confines haste, 
To Phil ppi rep ur, 


: 


Your trials then will all be past, 






No doubt thev were severe: 


But at our Philippi you'll find 


A sweet recs pt n—cood and kind 


With a fal, la, &e. &« 











if any mean i Knight 
Our fortress should assail, 


' 


We'll straight deprive him of his sight, 
His hearing + shall fail; 
For sure to this we'll all agree, 


That Cowans should not hear nor see. 





With a fal, la, &c. Ke 


The great Saint Paul shall be our guide, 
Under our *Master Grand, 
in Timothy we will confide, 
With Paphroditus stand; 
The ne plu ultra of all ror d 
We ’ve gained at length with loss of blood 
With a fal, la, &. &« 
in friendship then let us unite 
Our hearts and hands around, 
Each man’s a most exalted Knight 
Who stands on holy 


, 


May no. misfortunes e’er depres: 


' 
ground 


Our friendship or our happiness 


With a fal, la, &c. &« 


Jesus Christ. 


EPITAPH, 
In a country churchyard. 
READER pass on, ne’er wastejyour time, 
On bad bicgraphy and bitter rhyme, 
For what F am this cumb’rous clay insures, 


And what J was, is no affair of yours. 
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ADVICE. 
TO all honest fellows who wish for content 
I "ll give an advice will much sorrow prevent; 
Let each man on Aimself for assistance depend, 


But shun all occasion to call on a friend. 


When plung’d in the deeps of misfortune and trouble, 
Too late, we perceive that most friendship ’s a bubble; 
A bubble so frail, that it can’t bear a shock, 

And when grasped at must split on adversity’s rock 


One tells you he ’s lost by the turn of the dic, 
By shipwrecks, by rogues, or the lures of an eye, 
Of assisting th’ ungrateful, this makes a sad pother, 


of charity, spe ndthy ift , or this, that and t’other. 


Flint shrugs up his shoulders, and tells you that “long 
He has plainly perceiv’d your proceedings were wrong: 
You should have consider’d, but now, *tis too late— 

’ 


Your income was email your ea travarance great.” 


He gravely exhorts you—“ to carry your cross— 
> . 
sf : ] “t20 [ iro © and (08s; 
Man ’s born to affliction, to trouble and le 
He pities sincerely—was always your friend 
~ * - , 


But it ’s hard Ae should earn for another to spend!” 


The man in distress amid crowds, is alone, 
All shun him, and all his acquaintance disown; 
His former companions all intercourse fly, 


And if they speak of him, his actions delie 


If with them by chance in his rambles he meets, 
In the park, or the playhouse, the green, or the streets, 
They bow at a distance, his company shun, 


Asa debtor escapes from a bailiff or dun. 


Too late, we perceive, whence we eain’d those false friends, 


Each flatter’d and smil’d to obtain his mean ends; 


Like a sponge they all use you, but when you ’re squeez’d dry 


As useful no longer, with scorn throw you by. 


To the friends of distress, if such friends can be found, 
Fill your bumpers on high, and we toast them all round, 
But for those who desert us in unforeseen evil, 


Why give them their due, let them go to the d—1. 


W. P. Carey. 
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’ 
City of Washington, October 3, 1811. 


Mr. EpsrTor, 


¥ HAVE been gratified in the perusal of the first volume of your maga- 
zine. The public opinion is, perhaps, better expressed in this place by an 
increase of subscribers than it could be in any other way. The execution of 
the work is as highly honorable to the city of Philadelphia as the matter 
is creditable to the author. That it may continue to merit and receive 
the approbation and support of the good citizens of these United States 
is the sincere prayer of your friend. Heretofore I have been too much en- 
gaged to forward to you any thing worthy of insertion; but trust, if nothing 
unforeseen occurs, to be able to send you some pieces. In the mean time 
I submit to your judgment the following little piece. I would beg leave to 
observe that it was written by a young lady of Pennsylvania, of sixteen, in 
a familiar letter to her friend. The young lady’s name is Catharine, and that 
of her friend Emmeline. I am satisfied that it was composed without stud 
or much consideration. You will oblige me very much by inserting it in 
your next number. And if at any time you may deem my services of any 
avail either in the promotion of*your interest or happiness I hope you 
will command them without the least hesitation. —_-—— 


FRIENDSHIP. 


FRIENDSHIP! thou source of nameless joys! 
Of most that Heav’n or earth bestows; 
That oft the fear of death destroys, 
And oft dispels the deepest woes. 


That cheers the breast where mis’ry dwells, 
And binds the broken heart anew; 
Pours comfort in its inmost cells, 


And sheds the tear, of feeling, true. 


That mingles all the sweets of life 
With purer joy, with higher bliss; 
That brightens love, that softens strife, 

That makes a heav’nly world of this. 


Entwine thy fair unfading wreath 

Around two souls whose vows are thine; 
And o’er it all thy fervors breathe, 

Whilst it incloses hers and mine; 


Whilst life in long perspective glows, 
And pleasure’s toys are spread around; 

Whilst joy with crystal streamlet flows, 
And flowrets on its banks abound. 
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Fancy oft paints the pathway clear, 
O’erlooks each thorn, and pois’nous weed, 
Sees lasting bliss in toys’appear, 
And scorns, of broken faith, the deed. 


Oh' let not these illusions fade 
When Mis’ry meets us on our way; 
And Friendship seem an empty shade, 
Just blown and fading in a day. 


If much of grief I’m doom’d to bear, 
If sickness, or if want oppress; 
Will Emmeline all my sorrows share? 


Or would you, could you, love me less? 


Ah no, it cannot, must not be! 

Vet I have seen the sacred band, 
Oft broken by as fond as thee, 

Oft sever’d by as fair a hand. 


Yet why should we assiduous try 
To gaze at Sorrow and her train! 
Whilst Pleasure’s beams are floating by, 
And not secure the golden gain. 


Then, whilst the moments are our own, 
We should improve them as they glide; 
And e’er they are forever flown, 
Let each with friendship’s hue be dy’d. 


And trust me,—I will ne’er suspect 
The candid heart of Emmeline; 

Nor e’er shall time nor chance affect, 
The sentiments of Catharine. 


POETRY OF THE MOCK KIND. 
By Dr. Johnson. 
“HERMIT hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 
Smite thy bosom, sage, and tell, 
What is life? and which the way?” 


Thus I spoke, and speaking sigh’d; 
—Scarce repress’d the starting tear; 


When the hoary sage reply’d, 


“Come, my lad, and drink some beer 
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CRAZY KATE. 
* THERE often wanders one, whom better days 
Saw better clad, in cloak of satin trimm’d 
With lace, and hat with splendid ribband bound. 
A serving maid was she, and fell in love 


With one who left her, went to sea, and died. 


Her fancy followed him through foaming waves 


To distant shores; and she would sit and weep 
At what a sailor suffers: Fancy too, 
Delusive most where warmest wishes are, 
Would oft anticipate his glad return, 
And dream of transports she was not to know. 
She heard the doleful tidings of his death, 
And never smil’d again. And now she roams 
The dreary waste; there spends the livelong day, 
nt there (unless when charity forbids) 
‘eng night. A tatter’d apron hides, 
:s8 2 clov§, and hardly hides, a gown 


4 f 


s‘ter’d still; and both but ill conceal 
A bosoin heay’d with never-ceasing sighs. 
< . 
ic begs an idle pin of all she meets, 
And hoards them in her sleeve; but needful food, 
Though prest with hunger oft—or comelier clothes, 


though pinch’d with cold—asks never. Kate is craz’d.” 


THE FADED ROSE 
AMANDA, mark that wither’d flower; 
Its leaves are shrunk, its bloom decay’d 
*Twas yesterday the garden’s pride, 


And beauty like thine own display’d 


But yet not all its charms are fled; 
Though faded, yet its scent remains, 
And mellow’d by the lapse of time, 


Still well rewards the gatherer’s pains 


From hence, Amanda, thou may’st learn, 
That all-enchanting as thou art, 
Thy form alone, indeed may gain, 


But cannot long preserve a heart;— 


That virtue, gentleness, and sense, 
Possess a far more lasting pow’r, 
And, like the fragrance of the rose, 


Will charm when beauty is no more 





